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DIARY of THE FUTURE 


- 
"Werses Bartlett, famous British newspaper correspondent and member of Parlia- 
ment, has made a flight through time to the end of the European war. His journey 
was imaginary but the diary he kept is realistic to a degree. Instead of examining 
the problems of the peace in a vacuum of theory, he looks at them in their natural 


setting— 
example: 


‘the day-to-day news of the summer and fall of 1944—or is it 1945? For 


June 30. Gerald Barry, editor of the News Chronicle, rang me up at three 
this morning. Willy Forrest, cabling from G. H. Q., has confirmed a mid- 
night report from Berne that the German army in southern Austria has sur- 
rendered....A day of wild rumors. The cabinet met twice. It appears that the 
Allies are hesitating to announce the news, for they don’t yet know how 
much attention to pay this army surrender and whether it has taken place 
in agreement with the German Supreme Command. The Prime Minister’s car 
was stopped by a large crowd in Whitehall, and he stood on the running-board, 
gave the “V” sign for victory, and promised that there would be good news 
within the next forty-eight hours.... Reports from all over the place about 
serious rioting in Vienna, with the refusal of the police to fire on the crowds. 


And then? What happens when Allied troops enter Berlin? What becomes of Hitler, 
Goebbels, Himmler? W hat arrangments are made for governing conquered Germany? 
Where does the Soviet Union fit into the pattern? Here is what the author admits 
“is a rash attempt to write history before it has happened.” 


It is less rash coming from Mr. Bartlett than it would be from most writers. Besides 
being one of Europe’s outstanding newspapermen, Mr. Bartlett served for a time as 
director of the London office of the secretariat of the League of Nations; and in 1938, 


outraged 
politics i1 


by the Munich pact, he stood for Parliament and was elected. He knows 
iside and out, and in this remarkable “diary” he has dramatically projected 


into the future the present lines of Anglo-American policy. 


“Diary of the Future” will appear in weekly instalments in 
The Nation, beginning with the first week in November. 
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r y -rypyy " 
The Shape of Things 

SUCH ARE THE VAGARIES OF AMERICAN 
party politics that the Republicans are now in pr f 
deciding whether to offer themselves in 1944 1 con 


1 ] ] 
servative check on the Admin 


opposition, From their conduct in Congress and in most 


of the Republican prcss it is reasonable to say that up 
to now they have grudgingly gone along with the P 
dent o for a ) red . 


imported straight fr M ‘\ Il Willkie t 

this approach to 1944 will p fatal, and 11 5 St 
Louis speech ly regarded as the opening of 
rh camp n h 1 ) } orm 1 ble 
endorses a eood w of the d tic social ch 
stituted under Rox ind in some respects | 1 
carry t 1 even farth B he f ion pol th 
Administration he conder s “a black record” of 
failure. Its penchant for sect nts out, its | 

I 

of confiden i f rte f 

of the need for ! Old 1 of rf 
operation and “‘a ed for vhich 

S ved t mar ! tf There « he 
no doubt it on t t Mr. \ 

1ught Ad r 4 t 1 the flan! ind if 
its elevation of ‘‘ ( 
no} y can ] cot AO } oO} by +! 

ry and the rid rc for it. But if 
President Roosevelt feels ol to kick his many 
liberal sunporters at frequent intervals in order to kee; 
the reactionary Democrats in Iu vhat would Mr 
Willkie have to do to his handful of rals for the sake 
of appeasing a party: 1c long dedicated to tor ? 


id i 


IN THE VIEW OF 7 


] r : os , { 
as Treiuec ed In svadlad, Ou 


IE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


il organ of the Russian Com 


munist Party, joint military action must be given toy 


priority on the ag nda of the Moscow threc power con 


ference. There is nothing alarming about 


s 


Surprising Of 
this demand; nor is it inconsistent with the primarily 
political nature of the conference. Political and military 
strategy cannot be kept in separate compartments and 
there is no gainsaying Pravda’s contention that “joint 
action to accelerate Hitler's defeat is an indispensable 


condition for the solution of all problems of post-war 





S. S. R., Britain, and the 


United States for the establishment of a firm peace.” It 


; 
is lispensa because the n confidence which 
le cooperation cannot be established while 


| rsa nicion that } of Western 
Europe is being delayed by political considerations. It 
\ first task of Mr. Hull and Mr. Eden to try 
{ raq te this spicion At the same time the Soviet 
\ nt can also contribute to the creation of con- 
let id it must be admitted that Pravda’s dictum 
t Sov borders cannot be a subject of discussion 
more than th lers of the United States” is not 
helpful. After all, the enlargement of Soviet territory 
{ Baltic sta nd eastern Poland is a direct 
e of the present war. If the Soviets insist that 
r ind solely their own affair, the 
~ 1 Bri I] | ed to provide 
for their f 
¥f 


v= 


SLY RUSSIA'S BOUNDARIES WOULD BE 


proper subject of discussion if the United States were 
r to play a lone hand after the war. The resolu- 
{ reported by the Senate Foreign Relations subcom- 


probably timed to convince Premier Stalin that 


is diffi- 


ch fantastic thought. Otherwise it 


to understand why after seven months of thought 

‘ t Senatorial exp should emerge at this moment 
h a formula so obviously underdone. Expected to 

be thinner than the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill proposal, 
the subcor f tion is even weaker than the 
citing Fulbright measure. It would favor this coun- 

t jou r ver 5 in establishing 
und taining an “international authority with power 
to prevent a l to | the peace of the 
world.” “Sovercign’’ in isolationist jargon is a word 
which may be used almost interchangeably with “‘irre- 
ponsible,’’ and we wish there were just a hint as to the 
nature of the “power"’ to be invoked by the international 
ith y. But Senator Connally soleanaly assures us that 
this “is the best possible action that could be secured,” 
Sit unity and harmony are vital if the Senate is to pass 
resolution by a substantial majority.’ The plain truth is 
that neither the Senate leadership nor the Administration 
has been cager to get down to cases. Intimidated by a 
handful of Senators, they have preferre 1 to tiptoe around 


st the 
their privil ge of 
the Nyes cannot be plac ated 


1em than to have 


e of the century ] Nyes and the 


; exercise insulting our allies 


debate. But 


‘nge them now and beat tl 


ourse of 
Better to chal 
them permanently lying in ambush. 


» 


MAIN 
the 


SMASHING RAID ON RABAUL, THE 


Pacific, is one of 


THE 
Japan se base in the southwest 


fruits of the painfully won jungle victories of General 





The NATI¢ N 


The cat pture of Lae and Sa 
Sideline of the allied | 


forces. 
in New Guinea, 


MacArthur's 
the cons 
in the central Solomons, and the occupation of the 
Jark and Trobriand islands exposed Rabaul to 
fron 


to concentrate his full air wane on this major 


three directions. General MacArthur was t! 


to 


tive, as he had previously done at Wewak, and 
it is claimed, establishes definit 


Solomons Sea and a 


a victory which, 


mastery in the air over the 
islands. It does not follow, however, as a UP cor 


ent at MacArthur's headquarters has suggested, t 


success is “calculated to make sponsors of al! 
strategies reconsider the claims of the southwe 

for a prominent role in the offensive against Japa 
difficult to see how an offensive in this area, eV 
much bigger forces than are now available, can 
any other tactics than the 
MacArthur has himself condemned. Tru 


on fi rce 


“island 


-hopping”’ which Ge 
if > 

a 1 

eral 


credited with a plan for moving an invasi 


and air direct to the southern P hilippines —a dist 


1,650 mile 


1 


‘s from New Guinea. This would involv 


ing a huge armada Garoage a maze of narrov 
and past numerous islands in enemy occupation. § 
strategic conception fails to recognize, it seems to 1 


the ‘os to the defeat of Japan is not the capture « f 


posts or the reconquest of lost territories; it is the 
ance of its jugular vein, the destruction of its fleet 
naval strength in the central Pacific is eae 
equal to this task and recent moves in that arena s 
that Admiral Nimitz is maneuvering to force th 

ttle. v1 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
know whether “some of our anti-fascists” 
lick Hull For our part, the answer 
simple as the question is dishonest, No. 


and have al 


Ja 
nese to give ba 
POST WANTS T 
would “rat! 
than the Axis.” 
to wit, 
follows? That we should keep quiet 
faith in our policy-makers. But where does this 

the editors of the Post, who have been known t 

some sweepingly unlovely things about the President ¢ 


the United States, in war as well as in peace? Does 
mean that they would rather lick Roosevelt than win 
war? We hardly think so. In any event we won't rais 
issue if in return the Post’s editors will spend a week g 


sackcloth for the most distorted piece of copy to appe 
outside the paranoiac press in many a month. Here 1s 
brace of samples: “The State Department is supposed 

be up to some underhanded business, but when it tur 








out that the business is the unconditional surrender ¢ 
Italy there are no apologies from the left wing”; : 
“had the United States been invaded instead of Frat 
the statesmen of our Allies would be ‘appeasers’ 
‘cynical conspirators’ [in the eyes of the liberals} une! 
they plumped for Earl Browder.” Once and for all, ¥ 
do not oppose taking a surrender from the devil himse 
or even from Hitler. What we do oppose is the theor 
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dat a criminal who turns state's evidence is entitled to 
gount the bench. The reference to Browder implies a 
Ielicf that the rescuers of a defeated America would 
ener have to collaborate with fascist turncoats or work 
with Communists. We can't speak for the editors of the 





Geturday Evening Post, but wouldn't there be millions of 
gther Americans who could be dealt with just as demo- 


gts? That’s all we ask in the case of Europe. 


Global Gossip 


E ARE not among those who deplore any criti- 


\ 


ip the course of any great joint undertaking, and frank 


cism between allies. Disagreements are inev itable 


speaking is far preferable to the accumulation of sup- 
essed grievances, leading to eventual eruptions of bad 
temper. But if criticisms of one ally by another are to be 
healthy they ought to be factual and without malice. 
Ot 


jour round the world 


the frve Senators whose variegated reports of their 


have started so 


in sixty days 
much controversy, we think we can acquit three as free 
from malice. Senators Mead and Russell have been stal- 
wart supporters of the Administration, and Senator Brew- 


ster of Maine has fought the isolationists in his own 


per 


co.or 


enators Lodge and Chandler are horses of another 
Al, he fo . re had +} v last 
About the former we had something to say iast 
eek, and we need only add that the New York Dazly 


in a laudatory editorial credits him with the an bi- 
"in 1919. Mr. 


Lect 
Ne 
tion to repeat his grandfather’s “triumph’ 

Chandler made himself into a military expert a few 
months ago and set out to revise our global strategy. He 
bas now elected to grind the McCormick-Patterson-Hearst 
axis, and his rhetoric is wholly unrelated to facts. 

It is disappointing, however, to find that his three 
More responsible colleagues should not have been more 


fareful 


of presenting it. Take the question of air bases, for in- 


both in checking their data and in their manner 


ince. Senator Brewster, after complaining that the 
British and other allies had given us no permanent 
ights in the airfields we have built abroad for war pur- 
poses, said: “There isn’t a spot outside this hemisphere 
Where we can land after this war.’ This suggesis that 


the British have rejected some proposal we had made, 


tho 


igh, in fact, this question is involved in negotiations 





Dow in progress concerning the basis on which interna- 


Bional civil aviation shall be controlled after the war. 
Nhere is no reason to suppose that the British would re- 
ject the general principle of reciprocity permitting Ameri- 
¢ 


n planes to use bases in their territory to the extent 


rmit British planes to use bases under our control. The 


; 


i 


raveling Senators, however, do not appear to have 
Bidered an arrangement of this nature. The implication 
f their statements is rather that these bases should be 


cormectrior 
suggestion 


our disposal unconditionally. That this 


¢ sor — . ‘ ) 
might appear to the British 1 other of « $ 
an eliort to use lend-icase to secure a post 
i 
nopoly does not seem to have ocaurred to th 


Another 
U.S. A., whi 


petroleum reserves, is supplying 65 per cent 


statement by the Senators was th 
hy pos 
of tne oil 
used for the war.”’ This implies again a British hold-out, 
but relevant facts which the Senators did not trouble to 
acquire or report tell a different story. Before the w 

the United States supplied 60 per cent of the world’s 
oil consumption, and since then important foreign fields 
have fallen into enemy hands. Oil reserves are not n 
use for war purposes unless the necessary equipment cai 
of refineries in the Near 
) per cent of tho: 

in the Western Hemisphere. Are we willing to kno 


be made available. The capacity 


East and India combined is Jess than 


down some of our newly constructed weh-oct 


lin plants for sh to Brit 
ht that | ror . 1d} ] t | 
Qi IO UIAl SuCn a \ id ~—D | liaf i 
i i it 
CO OTAvlof;r 
If mWIeT fF the de) S 
iS ( CJUCTICE { it¢ tn 
i 
Far geal bncwled +] | 
a wilder real Knowledve Or Cl Sifuati on w i 
ment ] } . ] LEnaAn A f 
commented can Dpb¢ macge KNOWN, It May [ _ wo Mi 
’ 1 | , 
Roosevelt suggested, that more good than h 
eearlt Thy Yi alte +] + rr + ) na mealify 
result. in QGUuticu IS that COrrections and amplihncai 
i 
| n rte] —T +! n { ] } bat _ 
gom Catcn up With an Original misieading 11emM 


The glot al gossip which the Senators brought home ha 


ed the publicity and | — 
GQ tie PubpiChy and NaS SUNK Into Ule¢ pubil C4 


sciousness, where it serves as a culture in which the 


bacterial pois ns distributed by the America 


thrive. The danger now is not isolationism as such, for 
dwindling minority | America can 


only a velieve that 


withdraw from the world again. But a growing inclina 


tion toward internationalism could be perverted into a 


nationalist imperialism, That is the objective toward 


which the men of malice are steering. The men of good- 


will should not play into their hands. 
P 


Absolution for Franco 


T WOULD be nice to think that Archbishop Spell 
man’s contribution to last week’s Collrer’s was noth 


ing more than a personal report from a traveling s t 
his father. If it were that and only that, its blatant | 
curacies and its open support of Franco's regim« ld 
be unimportant. But at a moment like this, their } 

nature is evident. Such rs would not appear at all if 
they did not seem useful to the makers of policy. Th 
Archbishop undertook his trip “to see the war-zone 
chaplains” with the blessing and consent of the President. 


His report is published just at the time when Salazar has 


opened Portugal's island bases to Britain and at the start 


of an intensive allied prop. 
der such circumstances the Archbishop's letters and his 


iganda offensive in Spain. Un- 








mnificat 
; t be examined and answered. And 

! 1 
hope that Collzer’s, which has printed much able and 
nest reporting from every fighting front, will at least 
blish a corr »f a story it should never have ac- 


ted in the first e. If it fails to do so, its reputation 

ill be seriously damaged among informed Americans. 

The easiest v to answer Spellman is to cite errors 

rather than marshal arguments. We shall do so in order 
of ft f appearance, not of their importance. 


Hayes } and ] drove 


University City’ and saw the tremendous damage 
ed | ivil wa . It is amazing and depressing 
) the da wrought by the violence of battle in 
Li fifty tl ind people perished in the city of 
Madrid 
In his amazement and depression the Archbishop ig- 
f s the fact—as he does throughout the article—that 
lamage and death were the result of a struggle 
launched by { t rebels attempting to overthrow the 
‘pitimate, ¢ vernment of Spain 
Generalissimo F o is in the middle of all. Some 
are fave le to him, some op 1 ) if rtly favor- 
able, some f opposed. Most of the people whom I 
met in Madrid a ipporters of Franco 


Of the last item we can be quite sure. But if he had 


escaped from his clerical or fascist hosts, the Archbishop 
ould also have met in Madrid many Catholics who were 
not and are not supporters of Franco: he might even have 
met some of the relatives of the Catholic priests, mostly 


sasques, who were killed by Franco’s police and soldiers. 
During the war and even after it, the influential French 
L’ Aube, 


he full names of all the Catholic priests who had 


regularly published lists 
been executed or imprisoned by Franco, so Archbishop 
Spellman could easily check the reports of interested per- 


used in Spain and America is 


Anyone would 


] ilist The term is very impr ve 

instinctively pive sympathy and sup} ort to a group 
{ to be Loy ilist Howeve eo) ther Spaniards 
do not call them “Loyalists.” They call them ‘‘Com- 


was this ero or Communists 


ip of Loyalists 
ywer in Spain at the time when King 
Alfonso XIII fled 

This is one of the mos: blatant pieces of misinforma- 
irticle. The Loy l 
ists because they were | 


of Spain. They wer led ¢ 


ls and by reactionaries and fascists in other coun- 


ts were called Loyal- 


il to the elected government 


ommunists by Franco's 


The NATION 


‘ 





} 


tries. But quite aside abels 


. en 
ists that 


, it was not “th — 
of Communists or Loya assumed” pow 
- ; "T"} AA Lies sae as } 

abdicated. The Monarchy was overthr 


the Republic proclaimed as the result of democrat 


Alfonso 


tions on April 12, 1931. The provisional governn 
headed by the conservative Republican, Senor Niceto A|. 
cala Zamora, who had served as minister in vari 

nets under King Alfonso. 


9° 


The president of the Republic following Zam 


Manuel Azafia—hardly a Communist. 


General Franco's supporters maintain that the ; 
would have assumed control over Spain if interna 
legionnaires had not come to the aid of the I 
Then Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy sent help to Franc 


Franco did assume control over Spain. But s nce 
of events has been exactly reversed in the two s« 2 
above. Germany and Italy sent help to Franco 
very start of the rebellion, long before the appeara 
the International Brigade or any other material aid ont 
Loyalist side. 

In Madrid 


1 ) Lt: 
alone, they (the Republican-Loy 


Communist coalition) killed seven hundred p: 


eleven Spanish bisho; s throughout the country peri 

For centuries the church in Spain has been one 
most powerful political and economic forces on 
of reaction. Popular resentment against the cler 


sulted in many acts of lawlessness at the start 
civil war; and while the Archbishop's figures 
questioned, many priests were undoubtedly ki! 
fadrid and elsewhere. It is true, too, that in tl 
following Franco's violent attack on the govern: 
nocent people were shot. That is one of the most h 
aspects of civil war. Franco might have thought ab 
before he started the rebellion. But if this story | 
told again, should not a strictly accurate reporter ever 
mention the thousands of civilians slaughtered 1: 
Rebel zone by Franco's troops and Franco's poli 
by the Moors? Should he not recall Badajoz? Spellm 


comments on the “thousands of Spaniards” cast 
prison when Franco finally took power in 193‘ But 


this casual reference throws an even more glaring light 


on his omission of the horrors perpetrated by Franc 


prisoners since the war ended. 


My impressions of him [Franco} are in accordance 
with his reputation as a very sincere, serious, and in- 
._ . Whatever criticism had been made 


. I cannot doubt that he is a man 


telligent man. 
of General Franco. . 


loyal to his God, devoted to his country’s welfare, and 
definitely willing to sacrifice himself in any capacity 


and to any extent for Spain. 


during the war itself, and the execution of thousands o! 
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Presumably willingness to sacrifice himself accounts 





for Franco’s ready acceptance of the role of Axis stooge 
) he filled without flinching as long as Hitler's enter- 
rises were relatively solvent. As for the Archbishop's 
iction of his sincerity, loyalty to God, and so forth, 


¢ 


wuld be laid side by side with Franco's record, first 


7 


fascist rebel and second as a fascist terrorist. 


Ww 


(rchbishop Spellman admits that he has not written 


s thoughts or described all he saw. For example he 


ns the fact that he and Franco chatted about a 
variety of political subjects and “even ventured 
He excuses his reticence 


ting Cardinal Gaspari’s remark, when he declined 


thoughts about the future.”’ 


rite his memoirs: “The interesting things I cannot 

and the things which I can tell are not interesting.” 

The things the Archbishop willingly tells are interesting 

yh to make one wonder about the things he has de- 

rately suppressed. 

today, when fascists are being rapidly renovated 

i turned into Allies, the job the American cleric has 

on Franco is not to be despised. He has given him 

absolution for his sins. He has drawn a veil of 

va and unctuous piety over the ugly truth of the 
regime in Spain. Is this what the President wanted? 
F. K. 


Traitors Cannot Lead 


BY RANDOLFO PACCIARDI 


be HIS speech to the House of Commons, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, after defending the King of Italy and 
is Minister Badoglio, exhorted Italian anti-fascists to 
rather round this government and to postpone the reso- 
n of political questions until the end of the war. 
Mr. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, has made the 
same recommendation in the name of the President. 
Meanwhile the United Nations have accepted the King 
of Italy and his government as co-belligerents. In de- 
claring war on Germany Badoglio assumed responsibility 
for submitting his government to the judgment of the 
Italian people after the Nazis had been expelled from 
Italy. And America, England, and the Soviet Union, in 
their official pronouncement, took their share of responsi- 
bility. “The three governments,” they stated, “acknowl- 
edge the Italian government’s pledge to submit to the 
will of the Italian people after the Germans have been 
driven from Italy, and it is understood that nothing can 
detract from the absolute and untrammeled right of the 


people of Italy by constitutional means to decide on the 


democratic form of government they will eventually 
and have.” 
city The English government has already publicly affirmed 


that the colonial empire of Italy is Jost, but as far as the 








navuiondii riory « j S <¢ € t e 
refused any respon [Dlily Whatsoevcr In other w 
“ hK ] + ; 

CO-DeCLIIVCrency Goc n¢ Mpiy wi t Ataiy Can ¢ 
+h, NCeECIeEN eC she ‘ ark t ¢ ee Sas t 
Line Msequences OF Cie War ana OF the surrcndernr,. a 
Was merciv a Vague hint that these conseq 
be softened in the measure that the Allies ate 
Italian arms. 

ry") ’ + | ’ 

The Allies recognize a legal government in Italy. th 

4 1 : | } 1 
of Marshal Badoglio, w! ; auth { 
King. We still do not know wh AMG will 
ished in every part of Italy as a result of the 

7 I 

of the Italian government 

The It lj } re heer sllad Ane » rah? - a ¢ 

ne italtans have Deen calicd upon to fight as if leit 

help was to be regarded as atonement for their sins rather 


than cooperation, Any hopes tor the future ar 


uncertainty. Their only certainty is that of fighting on 


the orders of a despised and corrupt regin first 
cause of all their misfortunes. 
In comparison to King Victor and Badoglio, Pétain 


and Darlan were angels. They were allies that surren- 


dered to the enemy. It was weak and wrong. But they 
warned the English before they laid down their arms. 
They signed an armistice saving all that could be saved. 
They ordered the fleet scuttled rather than have it fall 
into the hands of the Germans. Darlan then turned to 
the Allies when he saw a hope of victory on that side. 
The King of Italy first betrayed the Italian people, 
Mussolini 


After the assassination of Matteoti, he repulsed all d 


; —_— 
INO Ower. 
I 


violating his oath, then called 


mands to get rid of the dictator. In his name, thousands 


} 


were imprisoned and exiled. He declared war on Abys- 


sinia, putting himself on the pinnacle of em; 


per rh ) 


He signed the alliance with Germany. He sent his son 
Umberto to command the troops that gave France “the 
stab in the back.” Only when the fortunes of war took 
a turn for the worst did he betray Hitler and rally to the 
side of the winners. 

Badoglio accepted the title of Duke of Addis Ababa. 
He was the head of the general staff in Mussolini's gov- 
ernment. He signed al! military agreements with Hitler's 
} 


generals. He led Italy's army to its surrender and dis- 


honor. Now he changes colors not for the mation s in- 
terest but for the sake of a dynasty of which he is a slave 
and an instrument. 


Is it possil le that these people, these institutions, these 


flags represent the symbols and ideals of a nation that 
wants to rise again from the abyss of misery and martyr- 
dom? Is it possible that these are the most usetf 
most trustworthy in the great fight for national liberation? 
They tell us that the Italian people have the 
“untrammeled right” to choose their own form of g 
ernment. By constitutional means! What constitution 
Evidently the Italian constitution of 1848, already 
trayed by the King. But the Italian constitution 1s a 


r it 


monarchial constitution. To instal a democrat: 
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in Italy after the war it will be necessary either to elect we are given no other choice than to fight the Nazis ang and att: 
a constitutional assembly or have a revolution. But to fascists under the flag of Savoy, it means that the . And h 
elect a constitutional assembly it is first necessary to sus- cratic powers have deliberately renounced Italian a banks © 
pend the King’s functions, as AMG did in Sicily. fascists as their allies. Yet they are the only ones who cay worker 
Morally and politically the new regime offers to the arouse the whole of Italy against the Germans. and gif 
future liberty of the Italian people fewer gu iranties and For two years now I have been trying to enter the , seat } 
poorer hopes than the AMG does. against fascism” with several thousand volunteers. A nterest 
We anti-fascist Italians want to fight the Germans. If my attempts have so far been repulsed. is. On 
Lowian 

of 

reasons 

ritain Between the A : 

, A, at 

riltain between the Acts bod 
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II. WORKERS ON THE CLYDE i 

aaa bust 

the arm 

BY FREDA KIRCHWEY His f 

ened ' 

UNTING shop stewards in Glasgow is a sport time, but they haven't forgotten the years of idleness te 

calling for patience and a good guide. It doesn’t (“‘Idleset,”” they call it in Glasgow, and, strangely, | enn 
require any particular skill, for shop stewards are found no Englishman who had even heard the wor But ther 

not shy creatures; but they seem to have no fixed habitat. Like the rest of British labor they are wholly committed ning 
Willie is a wonderful guide; no one knows better the to the war; but the conflicts of interest and emotion that rages 
ways of shop stewards or where to locate them. But even assail them in these days of change are very acute. this tall 
Willie couldn't produce one on order. It took a whole One of the best quick ways to find out what worker whel 
afternoon, cruising about the streets along the Clydebank, anywhere are thinking is to talk to the shop stewar er al 
o flush two suitable specimens. For these men—or occasionally women—directly repr “Shal 
Nowhere else on earth, I suppose, is so much indus- sent the workers inside the plants. They handle gr Wi 
trial activity packed into so small a space of river and ances and deal with the management; far more than a: me dow 
shore. On one side of the river is the city; the hills are union officials they know the minds of their fell Followis 
the other; between is a forest of cranes, masts, gun workers. Many of them, by reason of their ability an . nes 
turrets, funnels, scaffolding, and tall factory chimneys. standing, are also elected to the joint produciion « ” he 
Mhat forest is the Clydebank. The narrow river is a high- mittees. A shop steward who happens also to serve on a seat | 
way jammed with traffic. Patrols guard the gate to every production committee is a man who knows his plant We ¢ 
ck and shipyard through and through. naw! 
The concentration of human effort is as great as that of WILLIE S BROTHER side. 
iterial. The shipyards and factories—with very few ex- I drove down to the Clydebank with Sheila Mackay notives 
eptions—work all day and all night. The length of shifts local officer of the Ministry of Information. She had been ter on.’ 

varies with the kind of work done. But the pressure on in New York last year and lunched with The Nat: 

labor is terrific, and I heard no complaints. Nor did I staff. And she knew what I wanted. We were to meet her f The 
hear the least grumble over the weary hours spent, after — friend Willie and a shop-steward friend of his at a cer — 
work and before, standing in queues waiting for buses tain street corner near a certain bridge. Willie was ther | onan 
or trains to and from the plants and in other queues out- —_ with another young man, but it wasn’t the shop steward lean and 
side the shops waiting to buy the daily ration of greens “Heaven knows where he’s strayed,” said Willie. “Hed Fo ine jane 
! groceries. | tough life in Glasgow as in every on his best Sunday clothes for a visit with Miss Kirchw hee os 
lustrial town. But the only complaints made in my But I fear he’s mistaken the place and gone on into the work 

' e were occasioned not by too much work but by Glasgow.” “Shall we drive back to town and look for ens 
1 sudden reduction of hours in one of the big munition him?” asked Miss Mackay. “No use,” said Willie. “More Well. v 
lant likely he'll show up here later on. What you'd better ¢ whats iad 
I wanted to get as close as I could to the fecling of is drive around a bit and see things and then come back fact. But 
he Clydeside workers. They suffered more than most I'll stay and keep an eye out for him. This young fellow | 9, j.4 o¢ | 
luring the depression, when the plants and yards were is my brother; he'll go along with you and you can ask oni 
is silent and dead as they are now roaring with activity. him questions. He works in the ——— shipyard.” stes 
he me > drawing good pay and working over- I wouldn't have missed Willie’s brother. He is amiable , ia 
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a 
sth, We; 
++ 1% u + 
ractive, Wim Df 


ght red hair and a bright pink face. 


< 


ind he served as a useful reminder that even on the 


banks of the Clyde—as in Kansas City or Detroit—young 


rkers may be more concerned with the sporting page 


id girls than with the deeper pr roblems of the working 
iss. He stoutly 


disavowed any political opinions or any 
rest in politics; but he told us how easy and pleasant 
Sunday, to get out of Glasgow into the beautiful 

und hills. 


f the big munitions plants 


He said he had recently been laid off by 
“for good and sufficient 
ns” and had been shifted to unskilled work in a 
It was a job th 


as 
ird building invasion 


dey ld da 


couid do, 


irges. 


even a woman, and his skill, he a 


us, was being definitely wasted. He didn’t ca 


larly, but he thought the government, if it kn 
iness, would end his deferment and put him in 


said W 
with pol itics either 


he y want 


illie’s brother, were not much cor 


. They 
their jobs to keep on. Any 


His friends, 


want to win the war, 
fter the wart 
look all right to them. 
hey don’t think “old Winston” 


Who can? I 


gged his shoulders. He seemed a little bore 


1 
rnment that sees to that will 


plants 
A Labor government? He 


d with all 


can keep the 
ask ced. 
go back and 
. He! 


looked 


talk; and anyhow it was time now to 
ether that shop steward had turned up 

er anxiously at his watch. 

asked Miss Ma 


fer it if you'd set 


Shall we drive vou back with us?” 


Willie’s brother grinned. “I'd pre 
It's not a step out of your way 


I 


vn at my club. 
owing his — we drove up to the closed door 


“It'll be of 


One could understand his sudden 


nearby | ening in another two min- 


4 


he said | hz analy 


rest in getting us back to Willie on time. 
We drove to the appointed meeting place by the 


/ 


| 


bridge.” and there stood Willie with a man 
le. “He’s not the one,” said Willie, “but he’s 
er one. Happen I'll find the original candidat 
“VERRA LEFT 
shop steward in hand was a good substitute. He 


ked in a gun factory, but he'd been a shipyard worker 

course of his life. He was 
He d 

bor movement all his working years—an active 

“What's the mood of 


I was still under the spell of 


many other things in the 


1 and hard-bitten; his eyes were donee been in 


ter and, I’m sure, a tough one. 


workers?” I asked him. 


beer-and-skittles philosophy of Willie's brother. 
ell, we're known as reds,” “ said. “And everybody 
)'s anything around here is left—verra left. That's a 
But at the same time there’s a lot of fellow and 


t of the new women workers in the factories—that 
no interest in politics or the Jabor movement. You 


+ ren 


remember one thing ind it's a thing people are 


verlook. The workers here, and all about Glas- 


gow, have jobs for the first time in years. The derres- 
sion never lifted on the Clydebank—not until fc 
came. Many of the younger fellows d mever wor 


lives.” He underlined the words with his voice 
Wie nav 


life worth 


in their 


“This time is the best time they've known 


have a world war, it seems. to make living 


these You can see what this does to the n 


They'll be satisfied with what they have 


parts. 
i 


as long as t 


have it. But wait,” he said, “wait till the jobs begir 


slip out from under.’ 


I asked him about the p litical position of the workers 


who were active in the movement. He said that wh: 


were Communist Party member: 
] 


few of them, relatively, 


they saw little hope in the old parties and leaders. “This 


is a time of waiting,” he said. “The party truce and the 
war itself have put a damper on politics. But don’t im 
ine it will last. The workers here and all over Britain pin 
great hopes on Russia. Even the least political among 
them. If the government turned against Russia, t! 
these men would wake up. It was the ¢ lydebank that 


Kolchak tn 1921 


if there was need after this v 


stopped the ents of arms to 
They'd 
They'd do the same if the government 


in Spain 


shipn 
do that again 
tried to prevent 
revolution They've seen what came of letting 
the — take power there, and th 
another piece of ‘non-intervention’ of the same sort 


] felt somewhat d 


tbious of this line of prophecy, but 


later, when I'd talked to other labor men in other parts 
of the country, my doubts largely disappeared. Ther 
wasn't a single one who failed to discuss foreign deve 
opments, either criticizing the government's policy d 


i 
rectly or criticizing the Prime Min 
lead of the United States. It is hard for an 


ed attitude of labor in 


ister for following the 
accustomed to the detach 
try, to realize how close the workers of Britain fe 
the fate of their brothers on the Continent. 

The 
my doubt. “You have to remember that bs is not the 
for action. W sloody war. But 
stop men talking about how things are g 


shop steward answered a question that reveal 


tim¢ 


re still fighting the 
that doesn’t 


ing. ictive unionists, the workers who 


And I tell you the 


know what this war is about, they follow what's happer 


hio 


ing in Europe. They're suspecting a big sell-out of the 
common people all over Europe. And the countries the 

are watching are Russia and Spain. They have a special 
strong feeling about those two countries; they've com: 


to be a kind of test. I hope you won't run away with tl 
that feel like this. for 


It's the general attitude. And | ( 


idea that it’s only Communists 
that’s not the case. 
look for trouble if the government tries to sell out S 
or Russia again.” 

“But if the workers don’t trust any of the parties or 
their own leaders, 
speak of 


“Don't 


who's to organize the fecling y 
how will it be put to work?” 


worry about that. Trouble breeds its own 





leaders. After the last war the same thing happened. It 


vards that provided leadership when 


was the shop ste 
the trades unions and the Labor Party failed the men. 
They'll do it again if necessary. They or others. 

“And it’s not only an emotional issue like Russia or 
revolution in Europe that could rouse the workers. There 
are plenty of likely chances of trouble right here—issues 
that touch their daily lives very close. If they're idle after 
the war orders stop, then they'll begin to think about 
who's running the country. Already we're getting hints 
of what's to come.” 

The shop steward pulled out of his pocket the report 
of a production-committee meeting at his plant. He was 
a member of the committee. The plant was changing 
from two twelve-hour shifts to two eight-hour shifts, 
and several hundred workers had been laid off. There 
had been overproduction of certain kinds of guns; so 
the management claimed at the meeting. He was dubi- 
ous; you never knew if they were giving the real reasons. 
It might be that or it might be a shortage of shipping or 
a lack of raw materials. Anyhow, if the reason was actu- 
ally overproduction, the workers’ representatives on the 
committee argued that they should be making other 
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things—other arms, or if arms were not needed, t! 
should begin to shift over to peace-time producti 
“God knows, we need everything in this battered, worn- 
down country,” said the shop steward. 

But what really disturbed him was the light this inci- 
dent threw on the role of the joint production committee 
in his plant. During most of the period of rising p: 
duction, when the problem was to get more guns out < 
every hour, every machine, and every worker, the co: 
mittee seemed to play a real part. The management too! 
it seriously. It discussed labor and time-saving techniqu 
it considered ideas contributed by the employees. And it 
helped to make the workers understand the war it 
and their part in it. Certainly the existence of the com 
mittee had made for better relations between the man- 
agement and labor; and he himself had felt at one stag 
that it might, as Sir Stafford Cripps always said, become 
a step in the direction of plant democracy, a way « 
drawing labor into the actual process of management 
But gradually he'd come to doubt the value of the pro- 
duction committees, except as a war-time measure, to be 


scrapped when the need for war goods ended. And now 
he was profoundly disillusioned with them, and so, he 


DISPATCH FROM THE BACK OF THE FRONT : 


Weare now about fo undertake our 100% 
coaslal reconnaisance. It is felt that it 





would be unwise fo try actual operations 
because if might come on To rain. This 
is our finest hour. Rule Britannia. 


Blhinfe 6. in 
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ere the other labor members of the committee in 


ecowe } ’ 1 
They're a speed-up device; that’s all they are, 
. et 


, 1 - ’ } 
No power whatsoever. They dont even 


& 
he said. “When it comes to other problems, we have no 
t what's going on.” 

eft the shop steward on the corner where we 
fi im. And then, driving through a certain street, 
v caught sight of his friend, the “original candi- 
C He was coming out of a meeting-hall near 

d We picked him up and then set Willie down 

pis favorite pub. He had done his duty by us, and now 


he was ready to knock off. 


THE WORKERS AND “WINSTON” 


4 7 
S steward number 2 was less cynical than the first 
| 
4 


+ 


0 t very cool and realistic. I won't repeat all he said, 
fi t of it was the same as what the other man had 
tc He too said the workers supported the govern- 


r $a war government. “But we all know Winston 1s 
ar nary and an imperialist. You have to back him 
p t you'll have to sack him after.”” The Labor min- 
is have done a good enough 
« ether they'll remember they’re Labor men when 
He thought they'd 


Writ 


ked to argue with Willie and the other fellows 


a! mmunism and the war and what would com 
a Many of them expected a collapse, but he was 
il to think that business would try to | 1 

ti ! prevent the blow-up that’s sure to come if 
D re thrown out of work. They'll have to | 

b lo it, but “they may figure if they can spend 
£ O a day for the war and still make money, 
| pay a fraction of that ld px C ufter th 
¥ on the other | 1 they might | 9 t cor 

t! high taxes and vernr t controls and hn 

e t ; on pul works and ial insurance. If 
t] r" } re will } tr l ] one h ry y } 

% f this country will not 1d for again is an- 
Other | of idleness and the dole Villie’s friend, 


_— 
= 
4 
~ 
m 
7 
on 
_ 
= 


h ; and losses, had | the best px ! hundre 

of | nds of workers had ever known. Both predicted 

? ‘if mass unemployment returned. Neither knew 
m the trouble would take or what parties or men 


= = 


sume direction. Both expressed 


leaders of the Labor Party and the 


on 


ss 


1 to many other men and women in and around 





2) 


w, and even those whose views differed most 
Srongly from those of the two men quoted in this article 
agreed that in the main their report of the attitude of 
the average worker on the Clyde was accurate. 

(In a fourth article, to appear next week, Miss Kirch- 
Gey will describe her visit to one of the great air plane- 


@yine piants.} 
d » 





75 Years Agoin “The Nation” 
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HE SIGNS OF WAR in I ease 
in number and magnitude. The impress! t 
is some secret arrangement between France and*R L 
tinues to gain ground. The P 


mendous ironclad forts or gunboats { 


I Ss om Ss le news [ro x ¢ 0 tl 
new r¢ id ¢ r W ] I 4 I Le the 
ware ! P , . ] } 
own locomotive and engineer, as men now keep horses at 
coachmen? We may soon be able to laugh at the railro 
corporations and the expected velocipedestriar f 

I I t 
Ericsson succeeds in his scheme for turning the sun fue 


for steam engines, and we are made independent of coal 


October 1, 1868. 


THERE IS AN INSTITUTION widely spread through 


R : moll f liectant nkenaur 7 »} +f 
AuSSia, and OF a disian UNKNOWN antl Miy, Which 18 1A 


( tain sense t protoly e of Ox { —1SS 
which have of late years s Wes ) Europe. TI 
s the artei, ...a society of ar i ] c 
village workmen, etc.. formed for the t ae 
a I n tr ! i ( a c tal 
d lodging, very ofte for mm< " k. ¢ at least ? 
re ive vork. through commor trant f ¢} y} 
society for the honesty of each individual memb« That su 
institution should have immemorially existed in Ru 
yws, On one hand, the sim} le conditions of life in that 
ountry and the comparatively limited wants of its people 
and, on the other, the practical mind of that people, which 
in the very earliest times succeeded in finding the true remed 
lich the wv men of West have be many year 
niyv sé t ac [ | [ ti I 
of t © if ; 
ON TODAY WEEK, at Pine Bluff, in Arkansas. the d 
heriff of Drew County, a Republican, was tied to a Neor 


and both were killed at one shot. 


ee P IY’ ) ' ’ 
in Arkansas,” the Wor/d says In the Carolinas there a 
. ~ rn ] » } rn 
vo partisan murders reported as having occurred within t 
ek. On the afternoon of Friday, in broad daylight, a 
olored Senator standing on t platform of ar 1 < 
lle district, w .4 > men wi 
, ; 
( ip to the train and I [he murderers were 
} 
mized.”” In the san listrict a white member of the 


House of Representatives w killed by a disguise 1 party 
He was what is called a “‘scallawag’’—being a nati 
erner, and not Democratic in his political opinions 


O)cte her ba 1868 


‘LITTLE WOMEN; or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy.” By 
Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated by May Alcott. .,. Miss Alcott's 


new juvenile is an agreeable little story which is not only very 


well aday 
but may also be read with pleasure by older people.— 


October 22, 1868. 


ted to the readers for whom it is especially intended 
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{ ld ant Goal r 
y were I [ \ Ould not nYVI t 
ur. If t ci s after the war, we cannot w 
the peace. WW of 1 to act de 
‘ 
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\ shall sh f for normaicy to 
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l though s as dead as Warren Gai I 
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Harding 
4 
Here is a ( \ fears, t er with some 
; , , = 
vers to ft ! n ( i ] the I K OF nN 
7 ’ + ] 
mind lt th l eC af§ri i 
’ ' 
1. The Fear Inflation. M citizens, especially 
} . ] 
(nose on xed s : 1 incomes, are affraid th \ 


ernment underwri ice time will 


result in runaway prices that will reduce their scale of 


living, wipe out their insurance policies, render their 
savings valuel They are haunted by the picture of 
thie terrible Gre! in LLIOT yf 1923 

If th fc tf printed ney to put th 
unemployed to work at tasks which created no new 


wealth, and kept on doing it, this fear would 
Kings 
But our knowl lve of 


clear that 


and rulers have caused inflation thus 
the dollar circuit now makes it 
until full 


war 1s teaching 


there can be no general inflation 


| | 
employment is rea hed. Meanwhile the y 
governments how to contro! inflation at the level of full 


t. Shall we dis 


nployment ird this knowledge and permit 


inflation to have its head— if indeed inflation rather than 
deflation is the immediate post-war danger? I cannot 
believe we are going to be as unrealisti 1S that. I d ubt 


ntrols 
hard 


what a resulting inflation might do to 


that those citizens who would like to s rap all war « 


on D-Day are going press their demands very 


when they realiz 


} 


| ’ 
their own por cet-DOOKS 


2. The Fear of a Cru thing National Debt People know 


hat when their 


versonal debts grow large enough they 
r from the author's forthcoming report to the 

to be published this fall under the title, 
ing From? Probleme of Post-War Finance.” 
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Financing America’s Future 
lI. “NOTHING TO FEAR BUT FEAR”* 
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; 
arc ed 1 rupt They ice fy the pt notorious 
with their ow 1 lie awake nights worryir c Th 
f 1al bankrupt Right now they are too | outs to tl 
r y al + o | an 1 . ] y 
I Y about ration | 5 an OysS abroad {tO PIV\y { ) tne 

on ) ri} byt hy f \ yf +} 2 f 
] 1c |} [ GCi Il I] y Ol ] ] t e sp 
i CO Worrying ab t when they have the t duties. 
This fear is largely ground! Great nations 5. Lhe 
rupt in the way a person or business d common 
the d they owe is to themselves. The chief r cou 
in at debt are two: it may pump too for public 
a » the syste und thus stimulate infl ture capiti 
! cause trouble in the internal distribution o° 1 mousetray 
by ing the upper t bra kets against the lower } 
possible to control both dangers by a vigorous and We shall 
p! d use of taxes. If the price level is kept If Con, 
rol, the public debt can be a great reservoir for ton, or s 
lic nvestment. ot rest. Ni 
> Fear Bureaucracy. If the government capital ha 
Ci 5 resp for full en end social us to scOU 
rity, many citizens are afraid that a huge permanent thing that 
of office hi iders will come to regiment us day and 1 not to be | 
nd er lectroy our liberties. Thev 1, 
G } adual ly Gaestroy Out hipertues. iney fear th ing 
entering wedge which will bring complete gover: the tax eq 
—_ *. . 4 ab » Stes } 
ownership. Once we start on this road, they are afraid co not get 
that the end is M in attics as 
This fear ts petiie ly legitimate. But people te tories 
d © I i 
make an absolute of it, as if they lived in a tim This fe 
world, not the actual world of 1943 to 1950. It is 1 banquets, 
us to evolve a compensatory economy which will is not so ft 
the bureaucracy, regimentation, and restraints on libe: function « 
from which we are already suffering in the war—a } I are | 
war economy with controls at the minimum consi are: vet ¢ 
with full employment. The alternatives, I suspect, a: Furthermc 


those “rigid state controls at every point” wh h oi fin great 
George Schuster warned against ible 
If you fear Bureaucracy in the abstract, with 2 capital Nobody t 


B, do not 


Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, have problem 
bureauc racy 
partment, It is im possible to 0} erate any large modern deli 
organization without bureaus, parma and of Gicials. 


ore 


4 


on a welfare economy, it is feared that citizens will 


4. The Fear of Paternalism, If government embar! 


forget that the 


Telephone Company and the ft 
very similar to those of the Post Ofer | D 


na 
root of er 


ground a f 


so coddled and spoon-fed that they will lose their ch Much outp 
acter and initiative. They will become soft and lazy, easy JO! either, 
prey to tougher nations. * Bulletin 
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Germans have a comprehensive system of social 
hich goes back to Bismarck. Yet German sol 


ire said to be tough. New Zealanders also have had 


gic 

, welfare economy for many years. They were found to 
i ) tougher than the Nazis when they helped to 
l mimel out of Egypt. I have never seen convincing 
by ide that putting an economic base under the com- 
unity weakens moral fiber, and I could cite plenty of 
e that the lack of it does. Modern slums are 


notorious breeding grounds for disease, degeneracy, and 
There would, of course, be danger in giving hand- 


the able-bodied without requiring useful work 


= 
f. 


from them. A program for full employment will have 
rights against 


< 


specifically designed to balance 


— 
¢ 


). [he Pear of the End of Progress. This is a very 


common fear in America, though not so much so in 
other countries. If the state collects taxes and savings 
for public works and welfare, what will be left for ven- 
ture capital, and for the man who wants to build a better 
trap? Invention will die out. That progress which 
| 1 the hallmark of America will come to an end. 
| be reduced to one dead level. 

ongress has the wisdom to adopt incentive taxa- 

toa, or something like it, this fear can probably be laid 


No more powerful device for promoung venture 
| been mapped. | ld virtually force 
has ever been Mapped. { would viftualiy rorce 
oe . 
The chief 


lat Worries me about it is that such gentlemen are 


uur the country for mousetrap makers. 


e found behind every bush, now that most of our 
inventing is done in large corporation laboratories. But 
< equally stimulates investing in research; so if we 
get so much progress as we desire from inventors 
attics and cellars, we may get it from the Bell Labora- 
[his fear, though a standard subject at business men’s 
iets, seems to me largely a myth. Material progress 
so much a function of freedom to invest as it is a 


n of a dynamic society. The Germans, man for 
ire probably as good scientists and inventors as we 
yet their economy is and has been far from free. 

Furthermore, the fact that invention has been subsidized 
it research organizations makes material progress 


ble unless those organizations are broken up. 


N ly to my knowledge has ever proposed to do 
The Fear That “What You Gain, I Lose.” “If our 
I! impulses,” said T. Troward,* “pr ceed from the 


belief that things are so limited that our gain can only 
come from someone else's loss, then we have here the 
root of envy, hatred, and fear.” The concept revolves 
#round a fixed production—the idea that there is only so 
Much output, or so much money. If somebody gets more 


of either, inevitably the rest of us get less. If the gov- 


* Bulletin of the Economic Reform Club of London, 1941. 













i pelt 4 } ic [KS Lhe C iaArxCS AC LAK 
put the l emp ed iO We rk tne poorer e {i 
must be. It is this fear which primar n 
economy bloc in Congress. Senator Byrd's remark 
ti nind Cut gi ment spend to the b 
then take the bone. 

Many radicals and labor leaders hold a smil ‘ 
cept, but upside down. The more the rich | 1 for 
luxuries the more miserable the budgets of t . 
But it is not the spending of the rich which does t 


damage, as we have seen, so much as their uninvest 


The idea of a fixed, limited product is very ancient 
and runs deep. It corresponded with the facts untel Watt 
invented the steam engine. In handicraft societies pr 
ress 1s normally so slow that total output zs limited, and 


} 


the more corn the baron takes the less remains for th 


villager. Since the Industrial Revolution, with tts use of 


times. Our chief economic troubles in recent years ha 
stemmed from surpluses rather than from shortag 
Somewhere there is doubtless a limit to the potential 
output of modern industry, but we have never reached 


it in peace time 
'T'} 7 : t } t , ts ¢ TY 
Lhe fear is expressed by both parties in most quarreis 
about wages. Managers are afraid that if labor gets more, 


Se 1] ! j } fra; 
stockholders will get less, Labor leaders are afraid 


high profits mean low wages. Yet as early as 1920 Hent 
Ford began to preach and to practice the efficacy of hi; 
wages. Many business men followed him in 
not in practice. Low wages mean 


buying power, and low profits for business men as a 


group. 
I 
Thinking in terms of the whole community puts a 


< 


completely different face on the matter. The more wag 


— 
¢ 
7 
4 
4 


people get the more they will spend, ar 
business man’s sales. Ford broke this fear by realizing 
that the better the wages he paid t 
he could sell. True, the principle will not necessaril 
work for one company alone, but it will work when 
companies practice it together—up to the point of full 
use of the national resources. 


O itput now in the war ts a conclusive answer to this 


. S 


d 


fear. By releasing physical and financial machinery from 


cautious commercial habits, we are going to have a t 


nage of goods in 1943 probably twice that of 1938. The 
first ceilings we are likely to hit in war producti n WwW 
be due to a highly abnormal demand for special materials 


power. In tumes of depr 


and to the shortage of man-] 


sion the fear of financial limitations has an especially 
unfortunate effect. By believing that money is limited 
and that we cannot afford to put men to work, we have 


held output far below capacity and thrown away 


potential labor of the unemployed, 
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7 
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Despite its ancient and honorable origin I sometimes 
think that this is the cruelest fear to which modern men 


It was sound enough in 1800, but it has 


can be enslaved 
no relation to the technological and financial facts of the 
modern world. When the unemployed go to work, they 

iin and the rest of us gain too. Only when the economy 

at maximum capacity has this fear any theoretical 
validity. But at maximum capacity we should be so de- 
luged with goods that the fear would be unlikely to arise. 
It is a product of the age of scarcity. 

7. The Fear of the Masses. Many well-to-do citizens 
are deeply disturbed about the effects of any proposed 
welfare program on the mass of the people. It is felt 
that the masses are not to be trusted. Unless they have 
the threat of starvation hanging over them they will not 
work. A special and dramatic case of this fear is seen in 
the South, where nearly every advance of the Negro is 
pposed because it is believed to threaten “white su- 
} remacy.” 


Modern biology has a complete answer to this fear in 


v 


demonstration that there are no inferior classes. “In- 


handicapped individuals are found in all 


il 


ferior’” or 


isses, But perhaps the decisive answer is found in the 


trend of history 


not? I believe that it is. The “masses” can no longer be 


Is a world revolution going on or is it 
kept in their traditional place; they are on the march. 
those who really cherish democracy are glad to see them 


marching. Those who dislike democracy will continue to 
i 


afraid. I have no arguments to give them, and no 
consolation to offer. 

These seven great fears, in whole or in part, are the 
brakes that may hold back full employment when the 
war ends. No valid physical or financial reasons are now 


LI gy ae eS ae 
discernible on the horizon to hold it 


back. Balanced 
igainst these fears will be the terrible demand for work 
and for security from the men of the armed services and 
the men and women of the war industries. 

Discussion of how to finance the peace should per- 
haps be devoted primarily to overcoming fear. It would 
thus fall under the head of psychology rather than eco- 
nomics, I am only an amateur psychologist, but I know 
at least where the real difficulty lies. 

THE GREAT HOPES 

More logical than the fears are the hopes of the post- 
var world. Here we stand on firmer ground. Here we 
say yea, rather than nay, and have the confidence to take 


Confidence is the key. One can name a 


mm itive a on 
| t 

of men co tent to find all the money we need to 
achieve full em; ent. The techniques are already 
forged or in process of forging. They know how to go 


about the task if we, the voters, will let them do it. There 
are men and organizations competent to administer so- 
cial-security programs and public-works programs. There 
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are men who know how to count the unemployed 
to design and collect taxation, and keep the 
debt from getting out of hand. Are we going to | 
do these things? Or shall we turn the economy 
trembling men, who are determined to do : 
This is my major fear, but it does not often ass 
I believe too strongly in the common sense 
fellow-citizens. 

There is another, profounder reason which 
hope more logical than fear. Our economic trouble: 
been due to abundance, not to scarcity. Abundance 
the sense of capacity to produce, will be enor: 


advanced in America by the war. I find it difficult to be 


filled with gloom because we can produce so much 
another Ice Age were moving south, if the Black Dex: 
were upon us, if our crops were losing their vitam 
to a dread new virus, I should be gloomy. But when t 
promise is for more and more material abundance, | 
refuse to succumb to more than temporary qualms. Tn: 
we have relied on disasters in the past to absorb : 
gigantic production. Now I believe we are compelled : 
face the problem and find a better answer. 

A century hence, says John Maynard Keynes, ther 
will be no economic problem, even as there is t 
problem of enough air to breathe. I believe him, and 
might even lop fifty years from his estimate. P 
Drucker has already laid a wreath on the tomb of 
nomic man.” He believes that the financial calcul 
profit and loss is ceasing to be a mainspring for h 
behavior. The classic figure of economic man was 
product of scarcity, when pennies had to be watch 
there was not enough to go around. He is increa 
out of his element in an economy of abundance. 

It seems to me that the world is not only in a 
war but in the midst of a convulsive transition | 
where human beings conditioned to scarcity are trying 
adjust themselves to the technological facts of pleat 
When the adjustment is made, they may look back 
their worries and fears as one looks back on a bleak 
in ciuildhood, and wonder why they were so upset. 

How long the transition will take is impossi! 
foretell, but there is no doubt that the war is quic! 
it by opening our minds to change—military, polit 
and economic. Look at the speed with which types 
arms are supplanted: the rising power of the land-base: 
bombing plane, the decline of the battleship. And s 
with financial fears and fixed ideas. They too can & 
changed or supplanted. 

Where does the money come from? It comes from tht 
work of the people and the work of their machines. Tht 
war is forcing this lesson upon us. We may have learne: 
it by Demobilization Day. 

[ This is the concluding article of Mr. Chase’s se: 
* problems of post-war finance. } 
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Let the People Talk! 


BY RALPH C. ROPER 


rAvernmen ic L, ,} 
ur government ts the ab- 
é 


MAJOR weakness in 
sence of an accurate and adequate way to ascertain 


the popular will between elections. Using the 


spoken and the printed word, leaders can talk freely 
and fully to the people, but the people have no effective 
way of talking back. Only at election times can the voters 
register their views, and even then, as a rule, not on 
separate issues. 

War problems will not wait for elections. Nor will 
problems. Since an accurate and adequate under- 
standing of the sovereign will can now be gained no 

ner than every two or four years, domestic issues must 
suffer from neglect. The founding fathers knew this. And 
town meeting was devised. Jefferson said it was 
wisest invention ever devised by the wit of man for 
perfect exercise of self-government and for its preser- 
vation.’” But the town meeting had its limitations. As 


+ 


ie days of Aristotle, it could function only within 
} 


range of an orator’s voice.” As our country’s do- 

n expanded and our problems became country-wide, 

, direct democracy had to give way to representa- 
democracy. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, we have known and experi- 

ed nothing else for more than a century and a half. 

so common among us that it has become cheap. 
resentative democracy, when it was first proposed by 
Thomas Paine (January 10, 1776), was neither common 
t cheap. When he boldly urged the transfer of sover- 
gnty to the people and the calling of a constitutional 
nvention four years before any other leader had dared 
lo so, and outlined the fundamentals of our Consti- 
tion, the colonists looked upon his ideas as an entirely 
“new system of politics.” 

Democracy is government by discussion—dzscussion 
by the people, Listening does not satisfy the people. They 
are becoming impatient to talk. But to enable the people 
to regain their sovereign right to discuss their common 
problems together, and then inform their representatives 
of their sovereign will, new machinery must be devised. 
Many who have watched the workings of the Multiple 
Group Forum plan are convinced that this is the re- 
quired device, that a country-wide system of thousands 
of people’s forums would actually revitalize representa- 
tive democracy. Dr. John Haynes Holmes has said of 
this plan; “It is a splendid extension of the democratic 
principle—altogether the most effective and fruitful ex- 
tension I have ever seen. The spectacle of our group of 
seventy of more persons gathering week after week, 








HK] } hin ] rts. ther \ ; 
under able leadership, to listen to experts and then to dis- 


cuss on their own initiative and tn the friendliest coopera- 
tive spirit the problems involved, and finally to report to 
one another their findings on th 
presented, has been indeed a thing to lift the heart, es- 
pecially in these days when the democratic principle is 
under such heavy attack. I know that democracy is sound 
and good, for I have seen it work in this Multiple Group 
Forum plan.” 

Eight years’ use of the plan in various communities 
has demonstrated that it is a practical remedy for the 
greatest weakness in our government. It permits every 
man and woman in an audience, no matter how large, to 
have three minutes in which to discuss a question and 
vote on it. The plan ts simple and easily carried out, The 
audience is seated in groups of ten, around small tables, 
with a leader at each table who is democratically chosen. 
The questions are also democratically chosen—not di 
tated from above. They are so worded that they may be 
answered by yes or no. Usually, there are two speakers, 
likewise democratically selected. They speak in bouts of 
twenty minutes, then five minutes, each, one for the 
affirmative and one for the negative. Information and dis- 
cussion, not debate, are expected. The speakers give facts 
and clarify issues. When they are through, the audience 
takes over the more important part of the meeting. For 
half an hour the participants at each table discuss the sub- 
ject. The Multiple Group Forum thus permits conserva 
tives, liberals, and radicals, face to face and elbow to 
elbow, to talk over together their common problems 
economic, social, and political; local, state, and national. 

Multiple Group Forums are democratically financed 
In the center of each table is an ordinary soup plate 
After discussion by the audience the chairman calls for 
the usual “music.” The ensuing clatter of nickels, dimes, 
quarters, and half-dollars is the guaranty of independent 
discussion at subsequent meetings. 

The third period of the program is devoted to reports 
by the table leaders. Each leader is given two minutes 
in which to report the vote of his table and summarize 
briefly the main points brought out in the discussions 
At the end of the meeting the chairman, who has been 
chosen by the forum, announces to the audience the total 
vote upon the subject discussed. 

I am often asked: “How do you prevent the “packing” 
of meetings? How are speakers selected? Table leaders? 

A Multiple Group Forum is formed the easy, simple 
way, as informally as possible. A group of interested 
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persons meet. They may come from existing clubs, dis- 


‘sion groups, forums, schools, churches, farmer groups, 


labor unions, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, business 


groups, and other organizations. They select a steering 


committee, and give to it such powers as they wish to 


‘legate. A date is fixed, a question is chosen, and speak- 

{ , . 1 zs 
ers are sel 1. The forum is held. In most cases the 
success of the first session is enough to insure others 


lhe steering committee is usually given authority 
select subjects and | eakers, but it often calls for sug 
‘ 


gestions from the audience. And the power Oi cont 


remains always in the audience. Table leaders find the 
selves and are found. I have known table leaders to be 


’ } 
| 


hosen informally by unanimous voice. Changes of le: 
ers come about in the same way. 

As to packing a meeting, the best answer is that in 
the eight years the plan has operated in various con 
munities packing has never happened, so far as I know 
The procedure is so inherently democratic and simple 
that no one ever thinks of packing a meeting. That can 
happen only when control is from above or outside. At 
there were five speakers 
Socialist, and Com 
aker had his say, and the audience had 


' ' 
(S$ Say without the ieast 


one meeting that I recall 


Republican, Democtr Laborite, 


munist; every Sp 
} 4 
confusion or disturbance, 


There is one unfortunate fact: conservatives do not as 


1 rule take to the idea of discussion by the people 
“adily as do liberals and radicals. This was evidenced 
vhen invita is were extended to all former candida 
for the Presidency—Herbert Hoover, James M. C 


John W. Davis, A Smith, Alfred M. 
and Norman 
of a country-wide system of 


Only Mr. Thomas accepted, 


i 


[homas—to cooperate in the promotion 


Multiple Group Forun 
A 


Some people have objected to the Multiple Group 


Forum plan and its extension over the country because 
ther » al ler jr > r » , } moh; Pry) > : 

ere are already in existence countiess publi forums of 
one kind or another, They overlook the fact that these 
forums do not permit audiences to take over the discus- 
sions. The large forum, says Nelson Antrim Crawford, 


litor-in-chief of the Household Magazine (Topeka, 


Kansas), 


which has a two-million circulation, largely 


n sinall rural communiti has so “degenerated” that 
it merely permits the audience to ask questions and 
speakers to show h wittily they can reply; the 
rmen of such forums often warn audiences against 
tarting any arguments. If these forums are to function 


n the interest of the people, Mr. Crawford conclude 


th an idea, good or bad, have his 


a 


I should like t e thousands of Multiple Group 
forums all over the country simultaneously discussing 
he same questions, The ould then count their votes 

| report them to national headquarters, where th 
uld be tabulated, analyzed, and published. Such demo- 
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ratic machinery would provide a barometer of 
opinion the like of which is not now available. Had th); 
plan been in use when the League of Nations is 
pending, the world might not be at war today. 

Sir Norman Angell’s book “Let the People K 


should have as its corollary, “Let the People Tal! 


RINCE HUBERTUS ZU LOEWENSTEIN'S 
qj classification is 4-c, the category of refugees who 
to defeat Hitler but don’t want to shoot Germans. The I 
-xplains that if he took arms against a sea of Nazis he 1 


inadvertently shoot some members of the underground 


GERALD L. K. SMITH’S magazine, The Cross and the ! 
finds Secretary of State Cordell Hull “the most res; 
individual in Washington. .. . Now that the American pe 


are beginning to awaken, Hull is coming into his own.’ 


THE FIRST PUBLIC SHOWING of “Mission to Mo 
in the Soviet capital drew a record-breaking crowd to | 
Cinema de Luxe. The Hollywood portraits of Kalinin 
Vyshinsky gave the audience a laugh, but those of Lit 


and Stalin seemed to be successful. 


FURLOUGH TICKETS sold at reduced rates by the 
York ( 
are only for the use of 
States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 


ntral Railroad don’t recognize all our allies 


“personnel in uniform of the I 
personne! in the uniform of the British Empire.” 


ALL THAT FIGHTING on the Russian front is j 
“phony war,” says Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. In an ad 
at Akron, Ohio, quoted in the Akron Beacon-Journa 


“The Russians c: 


analyzed the military 
be as victorious as we are led to believe along a 600-1 


1 
tuation thus: 


front, day after day, for more than two months. It just do 
happen. ... I can’t believe it. I'm positive it’s all being « 
according to plan. ... When Russia and Germany unite, 
then we will pay for our reds and our pinkos.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: During a recent blackout in Prague 
lamp-posts were painted with the inscription, “Maxis 
weight, six Nazis.” From a speech by Deputy Gaul! 
Gerland in Brno: “People need not know the worries w! 
the politically responsible leaders are shouldering for t! 
Knowledge easily makes one weary, but if one has faith, 
remains strong.” 

[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wii 


either clippings with source and date or stories that 


be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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: ssutes at Moscow | 


BY RALPH BATES 





ANY liberals who have taken an active part in exile would neither organize the people for struggle nor 
the campaign against the Metternichean peace wage war with its existing forces. When the P 
projected by the Western allies have not yet movement began to attain real proportions, Mi 
j that in the critical areas of Europe the U.S.5S. R began civil war against them, in collusion with the A» 
; practicing the kind of foreign policy they have wanted As a consequence he became alienated from th 
America to practice. When their lack of understanding while the Partisans and the civilian committees wh 
e to the lingering fogs of 1939 it can be at- directed them assun the real 1 very d t 
1, I believe, to a failure to explore to its depths ontrol of one-third of the country. All this is now 
epted truth that the war is a revolutionary war. } erally admitted. What is not so well known is that t 
d meant that the immediate struggle for national Partisans originally proposed to cooperate with Mih 
nn must necessarily awaken not merely the old vich, and recognized the royal government in London 
| rces of democracy but new ones, which will eventually the highest Yugoslav authority. They were driven 
create a healthier society. This fact provides the contrary course by that government's rejection of 
a foreign policy. If it aids the people of Europe racy. In short, what has happened in Yugosla 
eir daily struggle against the Nazi forces of occupa- illustration of the truth stated in my first paragraph 
siving the clearest guaranties that the time-servers, When I wrote my first article on the Yugoslav | 
tors, and the old implicated futilitarians will not lem for The Nation (November 28, 1942) I was 
ferred to the men who fight now, if it shows charged by one indignant reader with bad faith 
ess to collaborate with the institutions which the — with playing the Communist game. Many liberals t 
reate for themselves as weapons, then that policy shared the belief that the Partisan movement, now 
cratic. For these new institutions represent solv- offi ially recognized by Lond ind the French C 
rope. They are its flesh and blood, its very bone. mittee of Nati ional Liberation, was a Russian or at 
ut the problem in its true light the now mani ifest 1 Communist Party creation, intended to serve Rus 
f past events must be described with brutal clarity. interests alone. It is true that the Communist Party of 
gency with which the Foreign Office and the State Yugoslavia did play a major role in bringing about this 
ment now address themselves to Moscow is due national rebirth, and that the U. S. S. R. was at first 
ir realization that they have misunderstood the only power to give resolute moral and practical 
ble of Europe—and not only the time-table but port to the movement. Notwithstanding this, the Yi 
ght of the forces engaged. It cannot be doubted slav Communists today are associated with five other 
ut diplomats once thought that Russia would be political parties in directing what is the first democrat 
vausted that Stalin could easily be persuaded to Yugoslav regime in many long years 
the Metternichean solutions which seemed to With these facts in mind, let us turn to the greatest 
the only safe means of adjustment to the Sovicts’ problem of the war, the future of Germany. Here 1s 
ued existence. The tremendous Sovict victories, found the gravest risk of conflict between the Anglo- 
r, indicating that the U. S. S. R. will be the most American bloc and the U. S. S. R. The organization of 
—— ful force in continental Europe, have caused them a Free Germany Committee in London, closely follov 


k again. ing the political lead of the Moscow group—with whi 
| 1 the second front and the political future of Eu- it is in contact—may indicate that London is preparit 
ial ll be discussed at Moscow. There are bound to be for a realistic discussion. All Mr. Churchill's utterances 
‘ : differences of opinion, though Stalin has declared on this point, however, have been reactionary, thougl 
than once that differences of social structure in the not more so than those of certain so-called liberals. Di 
countries need not prevent a solution. If one is memberment, the amputation of Prussia, more or less 
d, it will certainly be through compromise. permanent policing by a so-called international for 
Wid (he characteristics of Soviet policy can be seen from the maintenance of a hermaphrodite state—these pro 


of Yugoslavia. Nation readers are familiar with ysals are substitutes for the German revolution which 







+} 


l gach lav developments, but certain basic facts must be the Metternichs hope to frustrate. So great is the con 
fusion that the last British Labor Party convention passed 


tecalled here. The reactionary royal government in 
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a disgraceful resolution on Germany, one wholly con- 


sistent with the views of Vansittart. Fortunately the 
Trades Union Congress has rejected a similar resolution 
n overwhelming majority. 

The program of the Free Germany Committee in 
Moscow and the political warfare based upon it leave 
no doubt as to the way in which the U. S. S. R. will use 
its tremendous influence. It will do all it legitimately 
can to aid Germans to establish a strong democratic 
state, able to defend its institutions against any new 

, 


1 
rit ' 
aSssaull DY 


German reaction; able, too, to recreate a 
healthy social life. There is no question of socialism or 

ymmunism. The realists in Moscow, as well as the old 
Socialist and Communist vanguard in the German fac- 
tories, know that a social revolution like that of October, 
1917, would be prevented by London and Washington. 

Criticism of the Soviet position is summed up in the 
contention, put forward and then abandoned by Edgar 
Ansel Mow rer, 


KCep a 


that the Soviet Union is determined to 


disarm the German nation. This view is refuted by a 
h states 


1 
| hi 
iss WHIC 


rece nt art le in F “ay an 1 the Wi "( , king Cl 
that the Russ 
makers, including 


;, and the industrialists who supported 


ians desire a purge of all the German war- 
the militarists, the Nazi Party leaders 
and functionaric 


Hitler's war aims. The entire social basis of German milli- 


tarism must go. Nor do we need to rely exclusively on 


the Russian journal, 
The thing to consider is what kind of Germany 
would result from a civil war waged around the Mos- 


cow committee’s directives. For instance, the com- 


mittee urges the German people to force immediate 


suspension of all hostilities and immediate withdrawal 
within German frontiers. One might suppose, to listen 


to the alarmists, that such a proposal would eventually 


Nazis or their 


be accepted as a matter of course by the 
militarist successors. Yet during the First World War 
this classical demand for the abandonment of conquests 
was a point around which the whole fight for German 
democracy deve loped. It will be so again. The mobiliza- 
tion of revolutionary forces around such a demand, if 
successful, will itself shatter the reactionary formations. 

The nation that could consent to retreat and cease 
fighting would be not merely a beaten country but a 
purg 1 one, in process of political, and to some extent 
social, change. Mr. Churchill, substituting a geographi- 
cal term for a social description, has called for the am- 
putation of Prussia. He ts willing to risk the emergence 


of a new pan-Germanism in order to isolate the military 


t 


class. The Russians believe that in the struggle for 


peace and the abandonment of conquest the majority 
of the old Junker gene: will almost certainly be swept 
away. Field Marshal von Paulus, one notes, does not 


Free Germany.” 
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Again, certain persons have thrown up their 
in astonishment because the German soldiers a: 
to keep a firm grasp of their rifles, yet not to tu: 
against their own officers. It is difficult not to be 
of the haphazard thinking and bad history on \ 
this criticism is based. In 1917 there was no 
Bolshevik insistence upon a liquidation of the 


Many officers, indeed, sat upon the soldiers’ com: 
and in the soviets, as Social Revolutionary de! 
When the officers attempted to prevent the es 
ment of the committees and to put down peace agitat 
the Communists certainly recommended the us« 
ifle. That is what the German committee pro; 
now. I quote the actual words of the manifesto, unde. 
lining the key phrase: “You have weapons 
hands. Hold on to them! Under the leadership of t 
commanders who recognize their responsibilit 
move together with you against Hitler, boldly cl. 
path leading your country to peace.’ Evidently 
thing has to be cleared out of the way. There is at le: 
the Waffen S. S., the Gestapo in arms, at present be. 
tween three-quarters of a million and a million st 
That being so, the simple tactic of “voting for pea 
one’s legs’’ will not serve as it did in czarist Russia. The 
German democrat has no chance of walking home t 
his place on a revolutionary committee. Hard civil y 
within the army must come first. Nor can it be waged 
by ill-organized militias against the disciplined ani 
superbly equipped S. S. Corps, but only by a new pat 
army formed, for technical reasons, as far as possible 
out of intact units. Surely the reason for the differen 
between the Russians of 1917 and the Germans of | 
is clear enough. 

Manifestly the Soviets believe—as who does not’— 
that it is the fear of a peace of liquidation which kecp 
the German soldier fighting. The Free Germany Co: 
mittee seeks to wipe out this fear and to utilize partiotist 
for the purposes of the democratic revolution. Criticise 
of its efforts arises from failure to bear in mind the 
axiom that every revolutionary effort must take into a 
count the objective circumstances of the epoch. 

Finally it should be noted that the crucial passage is 
the German committee’s manifesto defines the limits laud 
down by Soviet statecraft. If the German people do net 
revolt, “Hitler will be overthrown only by the force of 
the coalition armies. But this will signify the end 
our national independence and of our existence as i 
state, the dismemberment of our fatherland. And 
shall have only ourselves to blame afterward.”’ In 


‘ 


ue 


absence of effective revolution, that is to say, the Sov 
Union will not clash with the Anglo-American bi 
order to frustrate the dismemberment demanded by \: 
Churchill. 

One other criticism of the Moscow committee's 
trine has been made. Soviet readiness to work wd 
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nan officers is held to hinder the Opposition to the 
Badoglio regime. Again, the objective conditions of the 
revolution must be considered in relation to the 


The U. 
ounced by Mr. Churchill in his speech of Sep- 
1 i 


i 


S. S. R. knows 


Soviets position. > pol- 

er 21 must be regarded as a basic conception, not 

opposed in headlong fashion. It knows that it 

n cannot lead or create an Italian revolutionary opposition 

loglio and the king. At best it can support the 

nds of such an opposition should it come into exist- 

However, Moscow did not shirk conflict with the 

Anglo-American group. It invited itself into the debate, 

t as it took part in the controversies of the Non-Inter- 

n Committee during the Spanish war. And its stern 

ism of the AMG suggests that it intends to urge 

of th reater democracy in our treatment of reconquered areas. 
s is so, then the fear expressed above is baseless. 

It is frivolous to object, as it has been objected, that 

- Soviets’ active sympathy with democratic movements 

rely a matter of self-defense. It is a matter of self- 

e, of course, and we should be grateful that at least 

- power feels that it has nothing to fear from popular 

The VU. S. &. RB. 

pean democracy with us along lines that are clear 


rnments. will discuss the future of 

+ tes tale th. In the stress of negotiations it may be forced 

rrender something of value. How much depends 

onsiderable extent on the democratic movements 

Britain and America. If there is no drawing together 
three powers, the future will be black indeed. 

[The controversial questions raised by Mr. Bates will 


wo taken up from other points of view in later issues. | 


| behind the Enemy Line 
; By ARGUS 


OR some weeks now every German soldier going 
re from the front on furlough has received from 
ind the } sergeant a printed paper, labeled OKW No. 227, 
‘nto a August, 1943, containing instructions of a curious 

ture. 
sage if First, the soldier is warned that he will find conditions 
its laid t home far from pleasant; he should not, however, think 
do net they are worse than they are. He will perceive that food 
often hard to obtain, but he must not forget that ra- 
end of ns are sufficient. He may see cities devastated by air 
ids and perhaps find his family living in emergency 


e€ asi 

nd we juarters; yet the actual number of devastated cities is 
In the small—the same ones are bombed again and again. He 
Soviet ill run across grumblers and shirkers who spread “false 
I mors” and “wild stories,” but they are an unimportant 
ve Mit minority unworthy of notice. 


secondly, the soldier is called on to make his presence 
ve a tonic effect on the community: It is his duty to take 


“11 
Will, 


to the people at home “‘some of our strength, ou 











< fr Vi r i 
months of th r | nd | i 
} +] : 
and taith into the t \ ] 
, 
reversed, and it is c t 
} me + s+ +] ey ' oy 
home front the moral sti eds Lh ! 
a recapitulation—tor the so: t f° 
ft I] t} > 7 + +} > : ‘ 1.1 ; - } ] } 
Of all the facts that Cnabie u O noid Our heads I 
far as the military situation 1s concerned 
fue ae lq ; ee ey ' 
Thirdly, the soldier is asked not to unsettle h 
. . —_— +} P +h 
rades, on his return to the front, with ny s 


about conditions at home. If he has found certain 


“wild stories’ about 


thing may be pointed out: 
ously addressing men whose morale 


Distribution of the paper s 


tion of stories about typical happening 


first is one of an 


bad, he should tell his commanding officer, w! 

L t +} +) ++ ‘ } , ' +} ‘ ? 
take up me matter wt h the proper authorities i 
should especially avoid exciting his com 1S Vv 


the bombings. “Every on 


must be careful not to make that mistake.’ 


No comment on these instructions is needed. B 
thp rth yy . 
the author ot nem Vv 


} 
' Tal { 
is considacred 


1 
hows that the German 


command believes the front-line tro« ps to be in 
completely reliable. 
The Zurich Volksrecht of October 2 contains a 


5 in Ger 


il 


increasing number now current 


the Nazi who seeks witnesses of his good behavior 


A high Nazi official [says the paper's inf 


| 
lives in the same house as my grocer. The of vif 
my grocer tells me, recently said to him, “You can 
testify that my husband always behaved co tl | 
never harmed anybody. He never did anything even to 
you, who have always been a promin ent Social Demo 
crat.”’ 


Another is about the Nazi who tries to make 1 


that he has never been one: 


Naz Cl 
" mine to ask for a cont: 


One morning the treasurer of the 
League called ona frie: { ( 
tion. “Good 


tomary ‘‘Heil Hitler.” 


morning,” he began, not using the 15 
My friend asked him if that was 


y. The man replied that he had 


never been a party 1 r and wanted to have nothing 
to do with the party; he was collecting money « 


1 4 ] + r. ‘ 
the sake of the charities. And he left with an “A 


Wiederschen.”’ My friend knows, however, that the man 
is in fact a member of the party. He is simply runoing 
to cover. 

The widespread | f that Hitler will meet Mu 


versation: 


After the collapse of fascism in Italy I talked with a 
non-commissioned officer in East Prussia. In a voice full 
of conviction he said to me, “The same thing is bound 
to happen here. Everything is in readinc 
] 


cise information.”’ His words impressed me all the more 


because he was a complete stranger to me. 
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Charles Beard’s Political Testament 


THE REPUBLIC: CONVERSATIONS ON FUNDAMEN- 


TALS. By Charles A. Beard. The Viking Press. $3 


T IS not often that a book appears bearing unmistakable 
signs that it is destined to become a classic in its freld. 


These imaginary dialogues which Charles Beard conducts 


interlocutors constitute such a 
full of wisdom, set down 


with a spirit of cheerful skepticism, 


with lively and intelligent 


book. It is a political testament, 


, buoyed up 


with | en f 


and marred only by a caution which betrays it into am- 
biguity on a key point. Above all, it is an inspiring course 
if fundamental issues of government and democracy. No 
intell | 1 will find cience dull after reading 
it, w her with Beard or not. It should revolu- 
tior American ernment both on the 
college 1 ti lult-education level. 

T} tions are given in twenty-one chapters 
which 1 W ) analysis of the opening words of the 
Pream! to the Constitution, “We, the Peoj le,”” and con- 

with e | and Fortunes of Our Repul mc. 6S 
I d goes f rase to phra from provision to provi- 
sion in the Constitution, he brings into play a dry humor 
and common-sense realism which dissolve the mists of rhe- 
t at usually attend discussions of the Constitution. As 


ilar semantics these dialogues are excellent. 
But let no one who knows the early Beard imagine that 
of economic 


he has translated everything into the language 

determinism. Although he has a sure grip on the economic 
facts of our day and never loses sight of them, he has traveled 
a long way from the stan Ipo nt of “An Econom Interpre- 
tation of the C ution,’” whose remarkable and unanswer- 
able find v forced into too narrow a framework 
‘ vation. Beard ognizes more explicitly than ever 


before that we cannot simply construe economic motives from 


economic conditions. Indeed, if anything, he goes to the 
‘ r extreme and makes of the Federalist a kind of philo- 
sophical manual of perennial issues in political science with- 
rence to the economic conditions of the 
neriod. He does not deny, of course, that politi al ideas were 
; or servants of interests. But he insists, 

} | that molding the outlook, hopes, and lan- 

c of se | senerations of Americans, ideas enter 


» the making of history and to some extent influence the 


f ‘ t 


resent-day interests. History, 


Port ld on inen y pi 

for Beard ot a blind working out of economic interests 
a ao xs 

in flict with each other but “'the interplay of ideas and 


( ( | int t than Beard’s ideas on man, history, 
| isality, which receive only peripheral treatment, are 
} yn the social and political issues of our time. True 
to his own theory of why we continually reinterpret the past, 
Beard truction of the spirit and meaning of the Con- 
st nted toward a program of action for our own 


1ese issues, parti ularly the im- 


tay 1 Slee : > Eranam;: 
tant propbiem of the economic 


underwriting of « 


ional democracy, Beard is curiously reticent. He cor 
proposa 


1 


himself with exposing inadequacies in the 
spokesmen of capital, management, and labor to assur: 
employment and a rising standard of living for the con 
nity. His healthy reminder, here as elsewhere, that we 
know as much as we think we do is a corrective to d¢ 
tism, but it is coupled with an over-caution that sugge 
we do not even know enough to make a beginning. O: 
eign policy this spirit of caution is in evidence too, str 
buttressed with pertinent historical analogies. Like Dr 
Mrs. Smythe, his imaginary companions in dialogue, B 
rejects the appellation of “isolationist.” He thinks of hi 
only as ‘‘an American whose strongest affections are cent: 
here.” Naturally he believes in the vigorous prosecut i 
the war but refuses to be swept away by the floods of | 
talk about the nature of the post-war world and ot 
agencies which will be intrusted with the enforceme: 
peace. “Those who condemn nationalism and announ 
merging of the Republic in a world solidarity may well p: 
from a long and minute study of the way in which Ame 
solidarity came about, not overlooking the long civil 
required to seal our Union.” These considerations are 
worth pondering, particularly by those who believe we sh 
commit ourselves to enforce peace no matter what kind 
peace is established, and who place their faith in alliar 
and federations while they profess theories which | 
the chief causes of war in domestic areas beyond internatior 
control. Beard does mot favor withdrawal from worid affa 
But instead of blind wholesale commitments in advan 
ambiguous principles he urges piecemeal collaboration 
practical issues. 

On the home front Beard appears to be an untamed ; 
cate of the New Deal and makes short shrift of those \ 


urge constitutional objections to the policy of governn 


intervention. Very impressive is the way he wrests the € 
stitution out of the hands of standpatters and reactiona: 
He asserts that without altering a line in the docume: 
can become the instrument of the most far-reaching so 
reforms. But for all his trust in the New Deal, Beard ¢ 
trusts New Dealers, partly because they lack constituti 
understanding and partly because they are subject to the s 
frailties as other human beings. This reflects not cyni 
about human beings but wisdom in the ways of the polit 
world, and awareness that the unintended consequence: 
what we do are often more fateful than our immediate 
cesses. 

$s so marked as to border on a change 
political outlook is now apparent in Beard’s thought. Cor 


An emphas: 


tutional piety is called in as midwife of social reform, 
unhistorical reason with its bold logical plans is turned « 
of doors. Abetted by a little intelligence, constitutional | 
guarantees a new birth of freedom and welfare wit! 
Caesarean operations. In a sense, Beard has turned Savi, 
and the historical school inside out. Historical-minded: 
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es , 
isnt enough! 


th was a historical 1 rpation, he deems “undesi: | V4, dé 
Jangerous I am in hearty accord with Beard’s e714 ~~ 1G . 
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to the Cons 1 as a r of established of Negroes in America, their history 
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— : : ‘ a . = | to pre nt outbreaks of ri clai Vio 
eee berty in Enelar where lauwe ore 3 = | 
. er ; es ey lence. It’s an account of the past 
nefit of judicial review, is certainly not less health 


and the present that points the way 
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a If this is unhistorical, the fact that minoriti to future progress. 
} ed more att hands of other minorities than of | Here is a vital, human story of the 
7 10t men, white and dark, who have 
Beard’s position on this and related matters s ; wo ked for Negro freedom and edu 
ww out of his cloudy d tion between a con cation Here is a picture of a tenth 
anal tai i i ieee Wes iets Bo | o! this nation living, working, hop- 
, — ' Be Pa ing in a foreign society, yet a society 
4 in terms of maior y rule; the former is On with which they must get along 
ts the power both of officials and majorities by with which they must merge if they 
ng the human rights of individuals. Since rule by are to survive. $2.75 
may be oppressive and degenerate into an elective 
n, democracy is distinguished from constitutiona! * i 
ent. In the light of these definitions Beard considers * * Le ROWN 
aft the United States a constitutional rather than democratic 
A second glance at these definitions will show that AM ER : CAN & 
‘ inadequate for the case in hand. Beard himself ad i 
: > tt Inited + toh > “—" \rerty 
< in the United States rights of persons and property THE STORY OF A TENTH | 
and have been—destroyed by amendment. True, ‘ 
‘ juires, as he points out, an “extraordinary” majority. | OF THE NATION | | 
. hat is sacred about 75 per cent or 99 per cent? Can't | : 
an extraordinary majority be just as tyrannical as an ordinary By wer = EMBREE 
¥ one? If a constitutional government is one in which “funda- | of The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
I | rights [are} reserved to the people,” who determines | r , — , ‘ 
Li : ' ; ae or twelve years Edwin Embree’s earlier 
| ’ rights are fundamental, and who reserves them? Unless iat “Geen Aces sien ™ tees tenon ex 
7 i mately the majority or its elected representatives, cepted by Negroes and white Americans 
. ( tional government must be non-democratic, as a standard work on the status of the 


Negro. Mr. Embree’s new volume is not 
spot may be benevolent or edition.” It is a completely 
; ° ' fresh survey of a problem that has 
is based upon the | ait. f 

sumed international importance. 


ordinary or extraordinary, a 
ty, a Supreme Court, a de 


; 1 lent. 


lly, rule by majority, 
a “revised nf 
b $3 as 


Our choice between then 


A ee ee a ON ka WER ee el, 


: c of their fruits, of which welfare is only one. All that 
! ] 1 seems to me to want to say is this: fruits thaf are forced THE VIKING PRESS 
O: plucked too hastily are likely to be bitter; a wise democracy 1 


it is one in which the majority lays down rules for itself to 2S East 40th t., New York 27, N.Y. 





























. : ° | 
proceed cautiously. As a rule caution is a good rule. But ae 
/ al . ; _—$——__—_— _-___-_—-— — — - } 
Sometimes a democracy must act quickly and boldly, as none LL — J] 











476 


knows better 


, 


than RB - +} v7 ria F er @1¢)1 
han Beard, the historian. To repent at leisure 
4 


one must at least survive! 
Granted, then, that on a par 


’ 
ilar occasion democracy may 
) 


trench upon certain claims and desires that are precious to us. 


We cannot therefore impu 


i 


mn the validity of the democratic 


prog nless we are prepared to defend the doctrine of ab- 
olt utural rights or the principle of aristocratic rule. 
Beard, happily, is prepared co do neither one nor the other. 
“If for decency, progress, orcer, and liberty in the community 


rely upon the character, senti- 


mem alleviance , and moral habits of the people, upon 
what, in heaven's name, can we rely?” Well said! But here 
speaks the democrat, not th pious constitutionalist who in 
the course of history has answered: the king, the church, the 
nobility, the party, the Supreme Court. The majority may be 
foolish and wicked, but if a democracy be defined and prac- 


ticed in terms of freely given consent, the wise and virtuous 


minority has at least a talking chance before it decides to 


yield out of prudence or fight out of principle 

Charles Beard 1 great American democrat. It would bea 
pity if his words were twisted to make him appear a Hamil- 
tonian pur sang SIDNEY HOOK 


Hamilton Rowan 


T'HE DESIRE TO PLEASE. By Harold Nicolson. Harcourt, 
Br nd Company. $3.50 

I THE age of Harold Nicolson was stupefied on 

( r told y a schoolboy friend that his grandfather 

had been hanged. His mother, however, corrected this state- 

ment, “I only your great it-prandfather,” she said, 

and t ha escaped just in time.”’ His 

ne was H iltton Rowa He was a rel el,”’ his mother 

We do not t him much.” Now, after nearly 

f 1 ( 5 ed a bi graphy of 

f f ! " tifully Ww en do ent so 

( \ il mor, political it €, personal 

lot ff . with wisdom, that its two 

as long to read and digest as would 

vels O 7 ind quality of “Gone with the 

A ld H I I n, wh wcter no novelist 

' to create, was born in London in 

| H I ( Was 1 f 1] he ided, 

t of 1 vho tohertted Killyleagh Castle 

Ci f ! f re iM n life as a house- 

heming old drunkard. “Old 

rldic wife was at nobbish bully of an English 

testant, who per | her father to make a will by which 

( ‘ ted him of having “irherited an 

undise 7 | should succeed to her family’s large 

fortune only on condition that he assume the name of Rowan, 

take a degree at Oxford or Cambridge, and refrain from 

nv Irelar uve of twenty-five. Her son did 

take the name of Rowan, and he did take a degree at Cam- 

ridge where he threw his tutor in the river and received 


1 commission in the Huntingdon Militia; but he more than 


| } ' att a 2 
neaked clandestinecly to Killyleagh’’ before the ap- 


once 
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Three years, in fact, before that date Hamilton Ro 


whose figure was so colossal that “it might have served as, 


model for Hercules” 
and the United States—whence he returned with “‘a ra 


had visited not only Ireland, Hi 


an Opossum, and a young bear’’—but also France, wher 
Marie Antoinette was so impressed by the gigantic 
anglois that she sent him a ring. Hamilton Rowan rer 
in France eleven years. Why his great-great-grandfath 
to retire to the Continent at the age of twenty-two, N 
has no idea. In Paris, in spite of the fact that the Fren 
British governments were then at war and he was an « 
Rowan spent his days rowing up and down the Sein 
Thames wherry. Nicolson also has no idea why, afte 
years in France, Rowan began to adopt an anti-Engl: 
tude—an attitude that was to govern, and alnrost < P 
him of, his life. A clue to the puzzle why this rich, : 
cent-looking Englishman should turn against his native |a 
and devote his long career to passionate defense of Ir 
wrongs would seem to lie in his relation to his 
whom he could never have liked, who bullied him, w! 
him no doubt symbolized England, who despised th 
and tried to prevent her son from visiting Ireland, th 
bestowing upon that country “the glamor of a for 
home.” Another reason for Rowan’s defense of the opp: 
might be traced to the probability of his possessing a 
conscience over his own great wealth and extravagance 
Rowan committed his first subversive act when, at t! 
of twenty-six, he succeeded in obtaining an audie: 
Paris with Benjamin Franklin, whose acquaintance he 


proceeded to use in order ‘‘to enlist Englishmen 1 
American forces for the purpose of fighting against th: 
country.” Seven years later Rowan and his Irish wife di 
to leave France and settle in Ireland. “The Irish,” 
Nicolson—without too much malice—‘'do not want ai 
to wish them well; they want everyone to wish their e1 
ill.” Hamilton Rowan spent the next fifty years pla: 
violently, indiscreetly, always illogically—in short, 
wise—innumerable ills for Ireland's oldest enemy. In 
pursuit Rowan suffered imprisonment in Ireland, jail 
in France, exile and extreme poverty in Germany an { 
in the United States, where he became “a printer and 
of calicoes’’.on the banks of the Delaware. Nevertheless, : 
snigmatic rebel, constantly courting violent death, 
quictiy” in his adopted country “in the eighty-fourth 
of his age.” 

Hamilton Rowan fell into the maelstrom of Irish 


, 
P — 
7 


by joining, in the company of Wolfe Tone and Na; 
Tandy, the Society of United Irishmen—from whose “ 
ring’ of 126 no fewer than 34 died on the gallows. He ' 
first arrested in Scotland, and then, for the distributior 
revolutionary pamphlets in Dublin, sentenced to two 

in Newgate. Three months later, disguised as a cowherd, li 
was smuggled out to France in a rowboat. Thereafter he \ 
accused of inciting the French government “to invade ! 
Kingdom of Ireland with ships and armed men.” Leg« 
has it that immediately afteg his escape Rowan was idiot 
enough to visit his home. There, by amazing presence 0! 
mind, he is said to have escaped death by hurling his hat 
out of a window and concealing himself in a closet. Nico!sor 


first learned of this legend in James Joyce's ‘Portrait of the 
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a ‘+ ’ “re ,: 
ere Stephen Daedalus wonders “from which win- 
n Rowan had thrown his hat upon the Ha Ha.” 





on this, Nicolson visited Joyce in Paris, and his 


f this mecting—in a room in which I have 


de ol 


* lind genius moving and talking precisely as 
fe o 
be is not only one of the best passages in this 
; J 
} ] c } ne 
fas book but also proof of its authors uncanny cye 


l 
his strict adherence to fact. The conversation that 
veen the two writers, however, was of so unex- 
ture that it was only when Nicolson had regained 
at he remembered why he had come. 
JAMES STERN 


= 


On Underestimating Japan 
Jara FIGHTS FOR ASIA. By John Goette. Harcourt, 


e and Company. $2.50. 
{ONG the correspondents who have served in China, 
e has had the opportunity to know the Japanese 


4 
beter than John Goette, veteran International News repre- 


se n Peking. Mr. Goette was attached to the Japanese 
army for five years, traveling with the invading forces in 
n rts of China and enjoying unparalleled contacts with 
the nese military leaders. On the basis of his experience 
Mr. ( e is gravely concerned lest America underestimate 


Japan's 1 for dominance of Asia. His book is an impas- 
that we take time to understand the nature of 


2. 


je strength and the permanence of its threat to world 


1s incidents are related to show the toughness, the 
loyalty, and the fighting qualities of the individual Japanese 


tion to duty lies not so much a lust for war as a unity of 
purpose that is without parallel in any other nation. The 
Ja e soldier who is wounded in battle is assured of every 

modern science can provide. If he is killed in action, 





Ca 

his name is revered by a grateful people. Moreover, the 
je; e army is a veteran army. In its six years’ war in China 
it uined experience which has already proved invaluable 
in its war against the West. And although the navy has had no 
Such experience, it has been carefully schooled for years for 
th vitable attack on the United States and Britain. Con- 
triry to the usual American opinion, both branches of the 


& are competently led by men who are capable of 
d. and initiative in carrying out the grandiose plans of 
tl ls of the government. 

Mr. Goette lays great stress on Japan's ability to transform 
it ered territories into political and economic assets 
Oi immeasurable worth. He goes beyond any other contem- 
P writer not only in accepting the sincerity of Japan's 
m t East Asia Co-Prosperity’”’ policy but in crediting its 
fc More than a half-million Japanese civilians have 


nto occupied China within the past few years. These 
rants are well established; they are making the occupa- 
dividends financially; and they are rapidly bi 


1 


mic domain which greatly strengthens the Japa 


a 
i 
t 
a 
L pacity to withstand the military pressure of the United 
h At the same time the Japanese have undoubtedly 
t 


ed some measure of success in their elaborate and 
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"THE First Lady in direct, non-evasive style gives 

her idecs on v she would do about 
crimination, social inequality, Army Jim Crow if e 
were a Negro. This is must reading for an wu: 
standing of the race issue today. Written exclusiv 
for NEGRO DIGEST 





NEGRO DIGEST brings you each month 100 pages 

y : 
of important articles and comment on the Negro } 
lished in tho na press, periodicals and bo 
Among the many regular features in NEGRO DIG! 
are the following: 


If | Were A Negro 


Outstanding white notables writing on this 
provocative subject include Pearl Buck, R 
Bonedict, Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 


Color Craze 
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A collection of wacky Jim Crowisms of Ameri 
life. 
A monthly discussion of vital race topics 
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experts such as Archibald MacLolsh, Mil 
Mayer, A. Philip Randolph, Albert Deutsch and 
James Boyd 


Digest Poll 


The Gallup Poll of Negro opinion on key race 
questions. 
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Past condensa'ions have included “Brothers 
Under The Skin,” “New World A-Coming 
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an autobiography 











marked by humor 
dry asa hickory nut 


—and just as tasty. 





Connecticut 


Yankee 


By WILBUE L. 
CROSS 





The statesman-scholar 
known as “Uncle Toby” 


o6? i JHE subject and author of this book is 
peculiarly a Connecticut institution, 
in some degree a product of nature 

but mainly a work of art. During his own life- 

time he has become a legend in which Con- 
necticut people of all classes and political 
parties feel a sense of proprietorship, nor is 
the story of his life exclusively a private con- 
cern... a shrewd, canny, humorous tale, 
packed with great information and kindly 
innuendo, fighting with a sword of wit behind 

a shield of assumed simplicity ... an extraor- 

dinarily full and various life told by a mind 

still young ... a book to be remembered.” 
Odell Shepard, in The Nation. 


66 NE of the prime source books of 
O American democracy. For this is, 
by heck! the real thing, a full and 

truthful report by a man who maintained 
peace with himself and the world while he 
kept everlastingly busy doing what he wanted 
to do.”.—Harry Morgan Ayres, N. Y. Times 
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expensive program for indoctrinating the peoples of 4 
occupied territories with Japanese concepts. Although 4 
propaganda efforts are frequently clumsy, the Japanese » 





up in zeal and persistence for their inability to see thy 
other people's eyes. 

While there is clearly less danger in overemphasizing - 
enemy's assets than in underestimating them, most rejdelllmears ¢ 





T 


will regret that Mr. Goette gives little space to Japs, 
liabilities. Presumably because his experiences were | mite sione 
largely to the Asiatic mainland, he does not discuss 4 
questions as the basic weaknesses in Japan’s agriculture 4 

shortage of shipping, and the insuperable problems of y, 
production. Nor does he consider Japan's vulnc 

air attacks. But since most of these points have been ciples t 
stressed in current writing on Japan, his book offers a he: bmilies ¥ 


corrective. MAXWELL S. STEWARr By ¢! 


Nomini Hall oe 
JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF PHILIP mung, 
FITHIAN. Edited with an Introduction by Hur 
inson Farish. Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. $4 


USTOMARILY the Tidewater planters import: 
household tutors, along with their furniture and ; 


VICKER 


and china, from Britain; but just before the outbreak of 
Revolution they began to seek instructors for their 
in the divinity schools of the North. Philip Fit! 
twenty-six years old and a recent graduate of Prince: 
in 1773 he came to the Northern Neck of Virginia ' 
as tutor at Nomini Hall, the plantation home of the Hor: 
able Robert Carter. It was an entirely new world i 
the young man from New Jersey found himself, an 
the Virginians, with their formal, courtly manners ; 





enormous appetite for life, seemed wonderfully strange. | ly : 
many ways their behavior was as shocking as his Presbyterix 4 6 
elders had warned him that it would be. Their favon{e-” 7 
clergyman—whose sermons never interrupted their soc 4 ae, 
chats in the churchyard for longer than twenty minute- ww 
was also one of the colony's most persistent tipplers and Bs =r 
reckless gamblers; the tiniest girls could talk as constant’ me 
and knowingly of silk and chintzes and Paris net as the: - ada 
fathers and young brothers did of shooting and boat racy 4 a ‘i 
OW! 8) 


and dogs and horses; the lessons of Mr. Christian, the das 
ing master who made the rounds of the great plantation 
always took precedence over Mr. Fithian’s carefully prepatté 
exercises in Greek and arithmetic. Yet during the two ye 
that he lived as an intimate member of their ho 
Fithian grew as fond of the Carters—and of their neighor 
the Fauntleroys, Washingtons, and Lees—as they did of b 
He recorded with admiration the skill with which ‘'s b 
judicious” Mr. Carter managed the multiple activities of ? 
60,000 acres and the efficiency with which “prudent, alwa ir Cae 
cheerful’’ Mrs. Carter supervised the manifold tasks connect 4 rae 

E 

; 


ame pation ae 
i 


with maintaining a ‘great house.” He wrote with genu 
affection and a warm and endearing humor of his s«\ 
“lovely charges’’—the “‘volatile” fun-loving teen-ag: 
and the “merry, winning” little girls. He was part 
impressed by the unfailing kindness of these chy 









their colored servants and was constantly amused 
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' 
‘ 


imitated their duties in the 


sy at make-believe weaving, 


ner in which they 
They were forever bu 


ibbing, and pretending to be 





ut ws aha 
‘ vse ae the i 
’ rags a nd other Lumber below 
: 1 Strings 
*§ were happening in America during the two 
ithia I; T min aad he « 
os yung Fithian lived at Nomini Hall, and he 
—~ s2 . c ‘ | } 1 
mult” that news out of th and . hiladel i 


1 in the colony. When war finally broke out, 


a chaplain and died of dysentery and exposure 


Battle of White Plains. He was one of the \ 


vinists from the North who during 


= 
we 
2) 
4 
_ 
JQ 
~ 
) 


‘ i 7. ——— ‘ _ - br : rved 
i be tween their craduation and ordination served 


and formed an attachment fo 
ee oe 


' — 
h whom they lived that 


led up to the Civil War. 


was not weakene 


ional bitterness that 


hat the Williamsbu 8 Restoration Historical Studies 


‘ 
> available the diary and letters that he wrote at 


They fresh, human, and alt 


picture of plantation life on 


give a ; 
the eve of the Revo- 
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Sav SS Ss 


NE TOUCH OF VENUS” 


many touches of talent 


(Imperial Theater) has 
that it is exhilarating in 


s flaws. For one thing the story, slight as it is, has a 


Iso has one character. This is the good-looking 
yy, a rising young barber, who is stuffed with 


nts of popular songs and the American dream 


and raising a f 


oe > Ss 


mily in Ozone Heights. By 
1943, 
the finger of a statue 
Venus 
the old magic device 


cown 


a 
“i ha ° b | . _ 
into life, circa when he slips 


for engagement ring on 


in a chi-chi modern art gallery. 


¢ s’ the barber’s fiancee by 
her to vanish—which provides enough complica 


| , ¢ 
p> tl through the 


ep the piece going. 
which ends in a fine blaze of costume and song. T 


+ 
It goes very well 
» 
he 


is a bit of an anti-climax. The dénouement is 
too fast, and this fault is accentuated by the cir 








II do the authors really get 
The characterization is 


ind telling and should have been incorporated in 


nce that not until Act 


ao *£ Boo 


o characterizing the barber. 


> & 


Needless to say, Venus finds that she wouldn't like Ozone 
s and takes her leave, but has the kindness to provide 
irl who looks just like herself 


tute, an all-American p 


tory, as , gives scope to contemporary 


anyone can see 
attitudes and expression. Modern art contribu! 
fecoration and the Pi Freud 1 takes a d 
when Mary Martin, 
made more so | es of Mainbocher, utters 
ervation that love is not the sound of a 


1 - ; 
ed-spring. 
I 


>ina 


eep bow early 
proceedings exquisite in her own 
y the cloth 
nicite } 
juisite ob 


; 


Later on 


t 


eas em 


1 
but the twang of a 


iolin 
itrist has his moment, a iatry’s expense 
le Mille’s part 


, ; 4 ' 
ind Musical-comedy dancing also 


lar American blend of ballet and 


i 
Icu 


fe. me 


fits ni 


Neither of her two numbers can compa 


A 
¢ 





“Rodeo,” but they are good med for red od Ay 
} , ' ' '! ) 
cans who think they don’t like ballet. And the s imor 
of Sono Osato is a wonderfully effective antidote old 
and silly prejudice 
y | 

Kurt Weill’s tunes are pleasant but t \ distinctive 

They se 1e to { en ‘ American and 


n put weights rather than wings on his lyrics. Still, several 


of them are effective, given 


yrmances are good throughout, th 


is a bit heavy and persists singing a popular song as if it 
- ‘ nara > Pr aerque ! ] } 

were an operatic aria. Kenny Baker is exts y well cast as 
the barber. Paula Laurence “‘louses up songs,” as she calls it, 


in a most engaging way and otherwise makes the best of a 
part. As for Mary Martin, 
impudent, and intelligent. 

“One Touch of Venus” 


ather cketch } se la 
ratner sKkev sne 1S it 


Yorker flavor dilut 1 


the 


has a Neu 


but definite—and most of the collaborators hail from 
borders of Bohemia where smartness parle nt and 
’ . re 


allows it scope so long as it 
ness. ne re both smartness and talent parley 


with Broa 
dearth of jokes and says the piece is 


observes the rather fierce con 
ventions of smart 


Variety notes the 


Broadway. way is skeptical 
“slanted to connoisseurs. 
But the drought on Dream Street has been so long drawn out 
that the gag-and-soda audiences I complained about last time 

tly dry red wine of Perelman, Nash, 


MARGARET MARSHALL 


may even take to the fa 


De Mille, and Weill. 


repular drama critic of The Nation, 


[Joseph Wood Krutel 
is on a year’s leave of absence.} 
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AHARA.” Humphrey Bogart and 
several less high-salaried but no less 
talented soldiers, stranded at an iS1S, 
hold off and then capture a full Nazi 
I Anyone » can make that 
believable, even for so long as you 
\ 1 it, knows how to make a d 
war melodrama thara” is the best 
Oo! n Bataan.’ Cinematically it is 
r. It borrows, chiefly from the Eng- 
sort ot ight-aioy modification 


of realism which makes the traditional 


HH wood idiom seem as obsolete as a 
A La Takes a Chance” is not the 
kind of reali x ly it 

have he n, but na while 

it’s on the ed Too oft both ends 
lean Arthur are played against the 


middle: but John Wayne suggests how 


‘ ’ ' 
nsational he might be in a sufficiently 


evil story about a Reno gigolo. Besides 
the unusuall 


wusually frank er undertones 


there are some good harsh street and 
ideo shots, a fine small he tel, and a 
saloon scene which gets down the 
vded, deafening glamor which un- 
foreseen daylight drunkenness can have, 
be I | ever seen it filmed 
before 


made from Stefan Heym’s 
detail, 


Hostages, 
novel, lacks the cinematic edge, 


+} tary ild 
SLOTY COU 


a 1 inveniiveness wh 

have afforded, but at worst it 1s com- 
peter politically focused, ind = fairly 
exciting. William Bendix, though he 
mugs, is a valuable surprise. He evi- 


dently understands—as nobody else in 
Hollyw almost be- 
yond 

er ol 


od seems to 
death detachment which is at the 


ing a deeply political 


everyt! 


man doe 5 
Corvette K-225” 
cent and un} retentious 


is an unusually de- 
but not very 


interesting—semi-documentary about 
Corvette K-225. Some of it, made in 
Canada and on the North Atlantic, is 


fresh and pretty to see; even genuinely 
moving. The more violent stuff, though 
well-contrived, is strictly studio, and 
on, 


is a rather crass and 


suffers by ompari 

"True to Life” 
moderately amusing comedy about 
soap-opera laureates (Dick Powell and 


Frat 


two 


lone) who deceive and exploit 


a (far from true-to-life) Queensboro 
family, for “materi There is some 
fair radio-ribbir ind I liked Victor 
Mi: nd some ft gadgets derived 


from old Buster Keaton comedies. Mary 
Martin, | 
playing Jean Arthur 


with some alarm, 1s 


a tendency which 


nouc 


even Miss Arthur must learn to curb. 

Lassie Come Home’’ is a dog story 
which I had hardly expected to enjoy, 
and cannot be sure who will and who 
won't. I did, though. Those who made 
it seem to have had a pretty fair sense 
square naivete which most good 
stories for children have, or affect; they 
also manipulate some surprisingly acute 
emotions out of the head dog. Whether 
from private remembrance or from the 
got reverberations of 
that strangely pure, half-magical tone 
which certain books, regardless of their 
other qualities, have for many children. 

“Thousands Cheer” is a thoroughly 
uusical distinguished only by 
Gene Kelly with nothing to use his 
talents on, a terrible piece of trash by 
Shostakovich, and the unpleasant sight 
of José Iturbi proving he is a real guy 
by playing the sort of boogie-woogie 
anyone ought to be able to learn through 


of the 


show, I several 


routine 


a corr spond nce course 

“Sweet Rosie O'Grady” has some 
fairly pretty color and sets (1880), a 
few glimpses of Betty Grable’s facade, 
and the power to remind you that the 
right director and author could make 
wonderful use of her. 

“Wintertime,”” Sonja Henie’s ten- 
thousandth baked alaska, proves that 
skating musicals do not have to be half 
as boring as they usually are; also that 
that fact is of no great importance. 

“Thank Your Lucky Stars” is the 
loudest and most vulgar of the current 
musicals. It is also the most fun, if you 
are amused when show people kid their 
own idiom, and if you find a cruel- 
compassionate sort of interest in watch- 
amateurs like Bette Davis do what 
JAMES AGEE 


ing 
they can with a song. 


ART 





ALEXANDER CALDER: Sculpture, 
Constructions, Jewelry, Toys, and 
Drawings. At the Museum of Modern 
Art until November 28. GIORGIO 
DE CHIRICO; Early Paintings. At 
Art of This Century Gallery until 
November 6. 

Calder’s accomplishment is the inven- 

tion of a new microcosm of art. Its flora 

and fauna are made of wire, sheet metal, 
piping, glass, wood, and anything else 
tangible. Its plants can be conceived of 

jects with leaves of metal, 
its animals with flanged and 
bolted haunches, its geology the in- 
volutions of wire, string, and pellets, 
while its machines are really machines 


as those ol 


those 





The NATION 


—motor-driven—with no purpose othe 
than the dance of their own movemensy 
The modality of this world ' 
two-dimensional in spirit if not i; 
an inheritor of painting. Here the 
mischievous word of E. E. Cum 
poetry is made flesh. Calder’s i. 
ways called gay and exuberant, and jt ; 
But more seems to be want T: 
particular world lacks history. Lots ¢ 
things go on in it but nothing happen, 
for its laws have no necessity and gp 
not sufficiently determined by a 
purpose working itself out 
and progressively in fulfilment of +. 
will or inherent nature of its creat, 
Its creatures differ as much 
and scale as can be wanted, but the 
have the same personalities. Ca 
chief asset is felicity: so few of | 
objects lack it; but felicity exhaust 
content—as is most obvious in the |arce 
pieces. It becomes plain then that 
fundamental aesthetic concept 
Calder in motion is good taste—a 
taste already established by others, sir 
his shapes and especially his co 
entirely from the works of Picas 
and Arp. Good taste has its advantag: 
and Calder is one of our best artists. | 4 
not think that he is in the same class: 
David Smith, who works in a simil:: 
medium and derives from 
ancestry, but he comes next. 
Chirico is an inventor, too, not of ; 
world but of an atmosphere and dé 
A stereopticon view of a deso! 
clean-swept and orderly, haunted, abso 
doned, Graeco-Italian, etc., etc. Ichabo! 
the glory has departed, leaving clegi: 
and lyric shadows in the late Octobe 
sun. Not crumbling matter but the 
sence of people—more, the absence 
animal life—signifies decay, or the en 
balmed immobility of their partial pres 
ence in rooms cluttered with geometric: 
paraphernalia. Those who lament th 
degeneration of Chirico’s art into i 
present state of buff torsos, wht 
washed horses, and chalk drapery wou: 
be less dismayed if they looked mor 
searchingly. Aside from atmosphere « 
plicitly denoted as such, the originalit 
of these early Chiricos (1911 to 1917 
lies only in the neat bisection and ™ 
bisection of space—a parody of Renas 
sance composition—and in the declan 
tory contrasts of dark and light, uf 
light being expressed by color unusus't 
flat with respect to the deliberately aa 
demic black of the modeling and shi 
ing. But the color is stale Florentis 
sugar, and the texture of the paint 
superficial and lifeless. Perhaps thi 
came in part of the artist's desire! 
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MUSIC 


iE fact that Massine should cre- 


1 


allet at all seems always to 
1 to ) Mr. John Martin’s august 


ind an occasion for his disdain 
It seems to me that Mas 

established his richt to « 

ind that one can say of ‘Mad 

Angot,’’ newly produced by the 


Theater, only that it is one of his 


A 
| 


assine himsel with his au 


ve presence, his style, his get-up 


I 
pow ers rovides a I , €&s- 

. a } Be inal 
yments; the rest is just a hubbub 
ymmunicates nothing. What ts 


nate is that with 
iselle 


Espagnol,” 


Angot” he 


° 1 

n withdrawn also; for with- 
presence and style of the one 
incandescent rhythmical lity 


other the finale 
the brilliant spectacle it wa 

ir (and I have seldom 
nd dancing as wide apart as they 
the recent performance I saw). 

er ballets on the program, ‘'Pil- 
Fire’ and “Pas de are 
wutifully done (the performances 


’ 


Quatre,” 


i¢ music of these two were only 
ged ) 

this connection I might mention 

bring 

has 


the war, in 
aper staffs, 


ing changes to 
given New York 


A rate dance critic: Mr. Edwin 
Denby, who now writes for the Herald 

», I have made the point a num- 

f times that the important thing in 

ism is not the critic’s final verdict 

t something is good or bad but his 

ns for the verdict, in which we get 

¢ illuminating insights—when he has 
m—that are his value to us. Mr 

p D has an eye that sees; and looking 
££ ything through this eye is an ex- 
gclingly illuminating experience—the 











‘ nrdine oe 

1O re ordi ny, aS sucn, 
++ aa a . 

as it could De, however 


wired from time to 


4 
intended to di iss some 


Readess have in 
time whether 
of the important 
and Ir 
write what I have to say about then 
All criticism | 
and ends with 


books of the ye 


regret the time it is taking me to 


experience 


formulation of one’s 


an 


egins with 


response to the experience (though there 
is, of course, also the large amount of 
journalistic writing which uses words to 
conceal what they betray—the fact that 
the writer has had no experience from 


has heard or seen or read, and 


nse to it). And the book review 


no re P 


—in which one must digest someone 
else’s train of thought in order to fit it 
into a train of thought of one’s own 
that both restates and eval sabes it—is 


c 


the form of, critical writing which I hap- 


pen to find the most rey par which 
takes me the most time to do. I read 


Dorian’s “History of Music in 
ance,” Maisel’s 
Beecham’s ‘Mir 
“The Real Jazz” 
pect to write about them before long. 
Stokowski’s ‘Music for All of Us’’ I 
ill not discuss: after twenty-five years’ 
observation of th rform 
and word I cannot |! 
I might suspect 


-d Chime,” Panassié’s 


"ane ago; and I ex- 


: 3 
e Stokowski pe 
action 


ance in 
myself even to read 


rino 


C ircle 
took 


the story in broadcasting *s that 
Stokowski’s knob-twiddling his 
broadcasts off the air until he was given 
a dummy control panel to play with, if 
I had not heard myself in 


Victor recording of 


the recen 





Tchaikovsky's 

Fourth Symphony how his knob-twid- 

dling took parts of the music off the 

records; after this, and after some of his 

atrocious Columbia recordings, I have 
dabbli 


terest in Stokowski’s dabblings in 


But if you want to know what 


no in 
science 
he has to 
physical basis of mu 
nary of his ideas in the review in the 
Times's Sunday “When he 
gets around to the physical side of music 
more illuminat- 
For his is 


about the 
sum- 


his book 
sic, here is the 


Say in 


book section: 


tee 


writes 


ingly than most musicians 
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state his position as simply as he can 


but he does not write down, as many 
ex] ors of music for the layman are 
inclined to do. He respects not only his 
art but his audience.” And if you are 


a 1 ee } 
interested in knowing the ideas behind 


Stokowski’s butcheries of music in per 
formance, “when Mr. Stokowski dis 
Ourses ON music structure he employs 


a wide and varied frame of 
As a conductor he had to cover many 
¢ hs, schools, and nations. As a 
dent he has cor 1 himself with the 
I al expression oO! all parts of the 
world—not merely the Occident, on 
which our musical culture is based, but 
the O t, the South and Central Amer 
i ( ; 1 tl ote tures 
which ] e been id vn, at least 
to our own ft I h Ips 
as the Indians of the Ags is That 
ls you everyth B. H. HAGGIN 


CONTRIBUTORS 


STUART CHASE, distinguished Ameri- 
can economist, is the author of “The 


RALPH C. ROPER, originator of the 
Multiple Group Forum plan, is a New 
York lawyer now working for pov- 


ernment 


PH BATES, after play 
British labor m« 

organize the International 
in Spain and fought in it 

He is well kno 

and short-story writer 

“The Olive Field 


an active 


ing 
in the vernen 
at the 


as a novelist 


wn 
Among his books 
and “The Un 
discoverables.”’ 

SIDNEY HOOK is chairman of the 
department of philosophy at New York 
U niversity. His latest book is “The Hero 
in History.” 


JAMES STERN is the author of two 
volumes of short stories, “The Heartless 


Land” and “Something Wrong.” 





Soldiers and Democracy 


Dear Sirs: 1 was glad to find, in your 
issues Of the past m ynth, letters criti- 
cizing the lack of any concrete, spec ific, 
unified attempt to educate the soldiers 


a ¢ 
on the meaning of this war with fas- 
I have | 


been in the army since be- 
Harbor; 


rT th > Jay tl 
in those days tne 


cism 
for Pearl 


ned to the “over the hill in October 
theme. Today there is a desperate long- 
for some miraculous sudden end to 


ing {| 
ind then home and happiness 


the war, 
forever after problems, issues, 
struggles. And the lack of any serious 


acy—instead of so 


no more 


tr ng in democr 
many wasted hours of too much close- 
order drill, or policing up, inspection, 
et is reflected in the talk of many 
soldiers who, quite simply would quit 
the army tomorrow if they could get 
away with it. “But the Japs, the Nazis?” 
you ask—and they either remain sul- 
lenly silent or shrug the question off 
with “Aw, they won't come over.” 

Che P. X. (Post Exchange) reading 
matter consists chiefly of superman 
books, comics, and, believe it or not, 


true-romance magazines. The splendid 
theaters are mostly wasted with a 


Hollywood 


army 
constant parade of slick 
thrillers or tenth-rate musicals. The few 
} I have 
ism 


training films of “orientation” 


: 
too general, too vague; fas 


oncretely explained in terms of 


scen are 


is not 


i 
personal slavery, phy il and spiritual. 
The Spec ial Service officers seem incapa- 
ble of anything but promoting games 


Of sponsoring some erile, hashed-up 


USO vaudeville. Any writing about the 


1 


rs the wise- 


arm tr ways the pag 

+ v na } i ‘ 
crack at Is it any wonder the bar 
rack either with crude sex jokes 
or with anti-Semit anti-Negro, anti- 

anythin ea roger ve talk? 
In over two years in the army I have 
seen equipment beco plentiful, su- 

i 

perb, beautifully designed for its spe- 
cific t [ have seen training become 
nore and re re ti But I have not 
seen any attempt whatsoever—d¢ pite 
the Spe ! QOrtentation Course (on 
| 96.9 — 
paper )—to take this unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of teach the farm boy and 


the slum boy, the Southerner and the 


Northerner, gathered together in one 
vast army, that the world exten 1s be- 
yond the comics and the crooner, and 
that democracy must be fought for after 


, 1 ? 
the last bomb lropped 


ctters to the Editors 


K ep writing, shouting, yelling to all 
you can reach the sad truth that most 
American soldiers will fight without 
really knowing what all the shooting’s 
for. ENGINEER 
Somewhere in Tennessee, September 10 


Mr. Ernst Again 

Dear Sirs: 1 don’t want to prolong this 

ndeavor to get at the facts, but since I 
I for civil liberties I do want this 


tin 


o 
o o 


have spent a good portion of my life 
i 
little correction of the record left by 
X X X and Mr. Stone. 

Your XX X_ indicted 
jointly the FBI and the Civil Service 
Commission, indicating that the two or- 
ganizations had asked various questions 


anonymous 


without specifying which asked which. 
I think it is less than fair to do that kind 
of writing. Surely the questions were 
not made up out of the head of the 
author. Surely it would have been easy 
for Mr. Stone, in looking over the au- 
thor’s files, to state categorically which 
questions were asked by the FBI and 
which by the Civil Service Commission. 
The author and Mr. Stone have declined 
to do so. This casts doubt on the entire 
indictment. But now, if you please, the 
editorial crime is compounded. Mr. 
Stone, carelessly and without looking at 
the record, refers to two court cases as 
being evidence of FBI violation of civil 
liberties, of which one had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the FBI and in- 
volved an entirely separate and inde- 
pendent branch of the government—to 
wit, the Alcohol Tax Bureau agents. 
It’s pretty serious when a recognized 
Washington correspondent indicts the 
wrong bureau. MORRIS.L, ERNST 


New York, September 29 


—and Mr. Stone 


Dear Sirs: Ernst is right about the cases; 
the federal agents in one of them 
were Alcohol Tax Unit men, not FBI 
men. The two cases were linked by the 
court, and I was wrong. However, Ernst 
saying, as he did in his 
original letter, “I am writing to let you 
know that I have yet to hear of a single 
proved case of violation of the basic 
civil liberties [by the FBI}. This ts close 
For the other case, the 
one involving the Mine, Mill, and 
Smelters Workers’ Union, the Anderson 


iS wrong In 


to a miracle.” 





The NATION 


case, was one in which the Supreme 
Court not only rebuked the FBI fy 
violating basic civil liberties but 

out a conviction on that ground 
paraphrase Ernst, “It’s pretty ser 
when a recognized champion of ¢ 
liberties overlooks an important Suprem: 
Court decision upholding civil libertic 
against federal agents, in one case ; 

of the FBI.” Ernst will find the d 
discussed in a Nation editorial prin: 
last March 20. I would also refer hin 


























to an editorial in The Nation for Mar 
23, 1940, discussing the FBI's Gestapo. 
style raids on Loyalist sympathiz tS jin 
Detroit. 

The answer on the FBI and ( 
Service Commission questions is thi 
both organizations have on their | 
investigators too many political i 
ramuses, nurtured on the Hearst-! 
son-McCormick press, and both have 
asked the same kind of stupid qu: 

No government employee is willing + 
risk his neck by questioning th« 
closely and then naming names to a 
liberal publication for transmis: 

the FBI via its defenders. I don’t b! 
them. I. F. STONE 
Washington, October 7 





















Incentive Pay 


Dear Sirs: Official Washington holler 
about a shortage of men. Nonsense. The 
“Plancor” projects are filled with make 
work jobs tying up thousands of men 

Plancor is the term applied to a wit 
project for which the government sup 
plies the funds. The private corporation 
operates the plant; the products go t 
the government; the ownership of the 
plant will be decided after the war. Fo 
example Plancor 860 is a magnesiut 
plant west of Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Plancor 360 is the Butadiene refinery # 
Rose Bluff, Louisiana. Another is tht 
Goodyear rubber concern near Pasadeni 
Texas. The total number of such wat 
plant projects is now in the high hu 
dreds. Such projects as the H 
Shipyards, under the contro] of 
United States Maritime Commissi 
though not called Plancors, are sit 
ilarly organized. 

The contract between the Housto! 
Shipbuilding Corporation and the loa 
painters’ union prohibits the use of wit 
paint brushes in this shipyard whier¢ 
work, although at Galveston, in a si! 















































Why 


the “ 


¢ ef 
m af 
mn fo 
Mr, | 
if S| 
7 
League 








owned by the Todd Drydock 
ir Corporation, wide brushes 


union has made its 





The local 


Spray guns 





are used only on 





les of hardware w 1 are 
; ' ; 
le C da to the boat —puu y I KS 
i a 
e : 
1e | 7 its. No spray guns are used 
. ls or gir S or ¢ . is 
J i 
son s wait while workers make 
tty 
. 7 su WOSE that +h ert Ns 
on y rt Xv ‘ i A i 
' ’ 1 
“_ rey are unfair. that such 
inev e. Ener prac- 
vil tice i Cc } i 
rex pr a n 
t | { | 
| this fr yr 
Iie 
, Pe is 
fia Ae in 
tet 
> ref given all those who try to 
» fae bi iy is incentive pay. Ince @ 
; t } a nin 2 art 1 
s ( P pra e Ol | CC 
sat] " $ a gt f > el ( y 
a ai . < I 
1 a person as Wilson, president 
| FE] of 
an 
yn ny 
l 
heir 
*,° Vy 
tic 
se : ible and some phases might 
, ] 
= fold 
“a 
wi MAURICE H. HILTON 
OT” ee ? am hk 
t] Tex., September 10 
an 


mission i Why Shrink from 
the “League”? 

Please explain to your read- 
attitude of 
the 
tary Hull, in his 
referred to 


e and a sur } 


smen and editors toward 


of Nations. Secre 


idress to the nation, 


ton i 

asense. The tional Court of Justice, which 
with enshe le s needs some remodeling, and 
Is of men y recognized the inescapable neces- 


d t ms world cooperation to maintain 
> force peace. Why, in the name of 

sense, shrink from mentioning 

, >» League and its available machinery? 
\ not discuss candidly thé inade- 


hip of the 
se war. Fot s of that machinery and suggest 
seen ndments of the Covenant designed 


ler the League more effective than 
i to be at critical junctures; in- 


ren SS oe _ 

ther is the ed, effective enough to deter gangsters 
Pa agpressive and predatory attacks 
P foreign countries? 


~ 
my 


his Harvard ad- 
By neh spoke of the sad failure of the 
theme League and admitted the responsibility 
America and European powers for 
failure. But the blunders, now 
tly perceived, can be avoided in the 
» Houstoiye future. Revitalize the League, provide 


hich hut Mr. Churchill, in 


d tl for the prompt use by its members of 
ise of wit Overwhelming force against a would-be 
d w ageressor, repeal the rule of unanimity 





ts a condition of any action by the 








have the collective se- 
curity now seen to 


League, and you 

be essential if war is 
Here, 

e. WI 


i. 6 | 1 } 
reaiiy to be outlawed 
> 
line of least resistan 





Sif f lective “securit and 
peace urge this eminently practic il 
co *? Why are they palsied by the un 
critical talk of the ‘failure’ of the 
League 

By the way, « wn unrealis and 
S¢ rental = libe s, who rej 
League beca of the horrendous ele 
n of co i 1 if env 
now put on sackcloth and 5 an j 
\ , rE pulsion rat! { r 
in t rar af { securit COV 1 Ss. on 
cerity and hone di such « 
sion of sin and conve yn to sanity and 


"5 aia oa oneal 


Please, Nation editors, open your col 


a discussion of the objections, 





( plete restoration of the agencies 1 
est hed and maintained. If the ob- 
| ure shallow a 1 fall t n 
come out boldly for the J ie and 
Gi yurare ( yntinu d < nN y 
and obscure references to world coopera- 
tion and world organization in the 1n- 


terest of permanent peace. 


S, YARROS 


If 
4aV 


VICTOR 


mM} 
mber 


La Jolla, Cal., Septe 


Teachers and Wages 
Dear Sirs: The letter of Edgar B. Wes- 
ley in your issue of August 28 stirre 

fighting blood when he advocated highs 
I have in mis 


rural schools in the 


1 my 


= * 


salaries for teachers. 
aries for teachers in 
Midwest. Let me tell a story. 
Something like six 
I attended a district convention of the 
first district of the Farmers’ Educat 
and Cooperative Union held in the 
chapel of the University of South Da 
kota at Vermillion. The 
the university had been requested to gi 
pected to be on 


to be on 


president of 
an address, which was ex 


cooperation but turned out 


education, a subject on which he was 
better prepared to speak 

His s h was a very able one; it 
included an appeal for higher salaries 


for age At its con 
farmer sitting near me said if 
had i pr 
could pay better sala 


lusion a young 
ers 


or their pro 1h » they 


farm 


ries to teachers, J 


raised a hand for permission to ask a 
question: granted. “In our two-room 
village school we have a teacher who 


is enthusiastic about teaching temper- 
A sixth-grade boy once said in my 
the teacher had told his 


‘4 


ance. 
I 


, 
hat 
rearing tha 


im is — 


—— 1 : 7 : 7 
Ciass that sne personally AnCW L/CMO 
crats who drank be * IT could say 1 
r n +} 
€ une 
( vd f fa < } j 
Sid { 
re Ss eyes cd W th t ] i 
2 
] 
i i airy f 
. ; | 
; re ma 
tC] e ma 
H is I 
ty | 
iit ial y y i i 
{ , f . 
] f 1] hools » | 
— = 
+ r f } I } 
a COT ( Ked l 


{ e 1 ex t I I 
( ) } ne b kK | Ss ¢ j S ‘ | 
find all such material she © if 
: 
I r ¥ IOKS By 4 > wa 
{ to c ] + 
by a lin our 
seat h s 0 e only fr 

“ 

WX i eeciaal oe , 
u I < } i 
| 1 ] ' 
i¢ ) b 1s $ \ ) 6 rf 
' 
i I y for attractive | and 
make-up until they can marry or youns 
men who are stopping off aveart arr 
men Wi are pping a year tO earm 
iy. ; 
for further study in a chosen 


7 
All honor to the young rls who 


joing fine work in the schoolroom 
hose enthusiasm and devotion I can 
‘c forget 
I cannot be lacking in sympathy for 
teachers since I was called t h youn; 
Idren at fifteen years of ave. salary 
$12, back in the ’s. In the later ‘80’ 
f O's I envied the teachers gettin; 


mother I sold 


nts a doi 


), for as farm wife 
Jun 
Bet fore the 


S hools 


low as four ce 
even to eight cents 


deflation of 1920 the larger 


"§ as 


our county were paying $165 $165 for 
Waves did not fal 
t till the great depres 


ninece 


ionth terms 
much below tha 

Ih 
long been 
inderstand the importance an 
Mr. Wesley’s 


offer; I have 
work: I d 
1 truth of 


the 


ave no theories to 


out of schoo! 


position regarding 


teaching of history and civics, the latte 
including principles as wall as mere 
forms of government. 


ALICE A, TOLLEFSON 
Sioux September 20 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 35 | —R2ceN7¥ PuBuisnitp 


By JACK BARRETT Romanticism and the Modern Ego, 


Jacques Barzun. Little, Brown. $2.75, 

Wartime Cook Book. By Alice Bradle 
World Publishing Company, 223} 
110th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 49 cull 

Long Were the Nights: The Saga of n 
Squadron X in the Solomons. By Hogh 
B. Cave. Dodd, Mead. $3. ; 

The Conscientious Objector and the Ly 
By Julien Cornell. John Day. $1.75, 

The Germans Came to Paris. By Peter & 
Polnay. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $2.75 

Makers of Modern Strategy. Edited by 
ward Mead Earle. Princeton. $3.75 

Play Centers for School Children: A Guik 
to Their Establishment. By Adele Franklip 
and Agnes E. Bennett. William Morroy 
$1.50. 

Free Chinas New Deal. By Hubert Frev, 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Awareness. By Eileen J. Garrett. Creatin 
Age Press, Inc. $2.50. 

The Unemployed. By Eli Ginsberg and As» 
ciates. Harper. $4. 

The Battle Ils the Pay-off. By Captain Ralph 
Ingersoll. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

The War for Man's Soul. By Ernest Jack 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 

Dedication: Text and Pictures of the Unit 
Nations. Arranged by Keith Warren 
nison. Holt. $2.50. 

A Steel Man in India. By John L. Keenan 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $2.50. 

One Humanity. By Howard E. Kershne, 
Putnam's. * 23. 

Hui-Lan Koo. By Madame Wellington K 

ACROSS Not sure, but as an employer is able Dial. $3. 
An excellent drink if taken in the to make sure — In Search of Maturity. By Dr. Fritz Kunke, 
I do it in crazy fashion ; 

Not feeling even so-so Scribner's. $2.75. 

“Silence that dreadful bell: it | Pétain: Verdun to Vichy. By Francis Marte! 

------s the isle from her pro Dutton. $2.50. 


priety” (Othello , 
He got = —— The Hills of Home. By Curtis Martin 
mu a comedy “ F . : os - ‘ 
~ ny election pledges are 4 Food for thought? Well, nourish- Houghton Mifflin. $2. 
out of, and ultimately van- ment. for the mind, anyway These Are the Generals. Foreword by Walte: 
vords, 4 and 8) Hand over, and they say life de- Millis. Knopf. $2.50 
pends on the last part BP igi tag ag inns : 
\ Doubtless this bird often gets salt | The Wake of the Prairie Schooner. By Irex 
ain’ on its tail D. Paden. Macmillan. $3. 
ormers trip the 17 Tie over Singapore Goes Off the Air. By Giles Ply 
. 8 Tight either in the past, present or sd D pay y 
future Reurat utton. 92.50. 
, accord- 9 Make a mess of Cambridge Lectures. By Sir Arthur Quille: 
t the n ti Couch. Everyman's Library. 95 cents 
las listincti 1ey want some getting over , - al . 
i class distinctions A ~ in mollet. 
His rod had wonderful powers Humphrey Rane ker. By Tobias S$ 
ally attracts all of us 27 Not fit to doze in it Everyman's Library. 95 cents. 
title 29 There’s something in the seaside | The Vigil of Venus. Latin Text with a 
: ir! T ; rerhan P . ' 
> a hare oe d Chis, awe Introduction and Translation by Alla 
omething between men bird In a gFiec Tata : , ton 
, . 81 Different kinds of beer upset this Tate. Cummington Press, Cummingtot 
torian novelist the reader animal Mass. $2.50. : 
finished? Puts down Dune Boy: The, Early Years of a Naturalis 
\ .1 fortune attends those ee By Edwin Way Teale. Dodd, Mead. $ 


L 
who rub this i 
Sent Amy for a pardon SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 84 os the Arab. By John Van Ess. Jobn Ds 
3. 
















































































right spirit 

If such a marriage began differently 
it might bring tears to the eyes 
M« than one result in property 
It keeps bows from slipping 

i 
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One special day here, but every day acnoss:—I BLUKROTTLE; 6 AMID; , 

zt The Forgotten Ally. By Pierre Van Paassea 
Riddle you can see through 19 MEDIATION: 21 RIVAL; 23 LICIT: 

nO 
Used in wireless telegraphy DOWN :—1 BALL; 2 UNTRUTH; 8 BREWS; Vansittart. Knopf. $3. 
themselves on having it CULA; 16 MEAL TIME; 18 SAND-SPOUT; Gurney Williams. Robert M. McBride 


On areca pee Maat BP areas 
} Dial. $2.75 
DOWN 20 AMIN; 90 LMATHEMING, - Lessons of My Life. By the Rt. Hon, Lot 
Everybody has it yet people pride Be Ly E ; LEAST; 7 MARMION: & I's a Funny World. Cartoons. Edited 4 
Landlords can usually raise it if 9 nréLaRE; 22 VIVENDI; 24 PADRB; 26 $2.50. 
tenants can’t TOGUE; 26 SNUG. 
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